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NOTES ON THE B-TEXT MSS. OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The existence of more than one form of Piers Plowman has 
been recognised for a long time. In the 16th century Crowley,! 
who printed a B-text, discussed some differences that he observed 
between his B-text MS. and a C-text MS. with which he was 
acquainted; possibly, he knew also of an A-text MS., but this is by 
no means certain. Ritson,? in the early 19th century, distinguished 
the B- and C-texts, without attempting to place one chronologically 
before the other. Whitaker,* working about the same time, de- 
cided that the C-text was written before the B-text, and that both 
texts were the work of one man. To Price* must be given the 
honour of the discovery of the A-text; he thought that the A-text 
represented the earliest draft of the poem, the B-text the second, 
the C-text the third and last. That one man was the author of 
the three versions is implicit in his discussion of them, though he 
does not categorically say so. Thomas Wright,® the first modern 
editor of the B-text, thought it was written earlier than the C-text; 
curiously enough, though he gives occasional collations from an 
A-MS., he does not mention the A-text. He doubted whether 
the author of the B-text was identical with the author of the C-text. 
A few years later, Marsh® discussed important variations in differ- 
ent classes of Piers Plowman MSS. It was his opinion that the 
original poem might have been revised by the author, or, more 
probably, that it had been “edited” by various persons into whose 
hands it had come. He did not differentiate the A-, B- and 


1 “The Vision of Pierce Plowman; now fyrsteimprynted by Roberte Crow- 
ley, dwellyng in Ely rentes in Holburne. Anno Domini 1505.” Second and 
third editions appeared in the same year. (1505 is an obvious error for 1550.) 
See Crowley’s Introduction, note to VI. 328 and, in the second and third 
editions, to Prologue 215-221. 

2“ Bibliographia Poetica.” London, 1802, pp. 29, 30. 

3 ““Visio Willi de Petro Plouhman, item Visiones ejusdem de Dowel, Dobet, 
et Dobest.” TT. D. Whitaker. London, 1813., p. xxxiii. 

‘“The History of English Poetry, by Thomas Warton, from the edition 
of 1824, superintended by the late Richard Price, Esq.” 1840 Vol. II, p. 63. 

5 “The Vision and the Creed of Piers Plowman.” Thomas Wright, Lon- 
don, 1842. Vol. I, pp. xli, xlii. 

* “The Origin and History of the English Language.” George P. Marsh. 
London, 1862, p. 297. 
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490 Blackman 


C-texts. From Professor Skeat’s great work’ on Piers Plowman 
the following points are of interest here: he christened the three 
versions the A-, B- and C-texts; he published the first A-version 
and was the first (and so far the only) editor of all three versions; 
he thought the A-text was written before the B-text, the B-text 
before the C-text, and that they were the work of one man. After 
the appearance of Prof. Skeat’s editions the view was widely 
held that no further elucidation of the text, or of the personality 
of the author was to be expected, unless some hitherto unknown 
MSS. should be discovered. Most of the editions and adaptations 
of Piers Plowman which have appeared since the completion of 
Professor Skeat’s work are founded on his texts. 

To Professor Manly® is due “the credit of having initiated a 
new stage in the progress of Langland criticism.”® He maintains 
that Piers Plowman was written not by one man, but by five, 
viz:- 

The first author wrote A-text, Prol. —Pass. VIII; possibly 
breaking off his work at VIII. 131. 

The second author wrote A-text, Pass. IX-XII. 56. 


7 Edition prepared for the Early English Text Society comprising:— 

(a) “Parallel Extracts from 29 MSS. of Piers the Plowman.” E.E.T.S., 
O.S. No. 17. 1865. 

(b) “The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman.’’ The Vernon 
Text. E.E.T-.S., O.S., No. 28. 1867. (A-text [Vernoa], Prof. Skeat’s A-text). 

(c) “The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman.” The Crow- 
ley Text. E.E.T.S., O.S. No. 38. 1869. (B-text [Laud], Prof. Skeat’s B- 
text, the accepted B-text). 

(d) “The Visions of William concerning Piers the Plowman; Richard the 
Redeless and The Crowned King.” The Whitaker Text. E.E.T.S., OS. 
No. 54. 1873. (C-text [Phillips], Prof. Skeat’s C-text, the accepted C-text.) 

(e) “Notes on Piers Plowman.” E.E.T.S., O.S. No. 67. 1877. 

(f) “Piers Plowman: Notes, Glossary etc. completing the work.” E.E.T.S., 
O.S. No. 81, 1884. 

(g) “Parallel Extracts from 45 MSS. of Piers Plowman,” (Second edition 
of (a) with alterations and additions) 1885. 

®(a) “The Lost Leaf of ‘Piers the Plowman.’ ” John Matthews Manly. 
Modern Philology. January, 1906. 

(b) “Piers the Plowman and its Sequence.” John Matthews Manly. 
Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. II. 

*“The Misplaced Leaf of ‘Piers the Plowman.’”’ Dr. H. Bradley’s 
letter in the Atheneum, April 21, 1906. 
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The third author (Johan But) wrote A-text, Pass. XII. 57-117. 

The fourth author wrote the B-text. 

The fifth author wrote the C-text.' 

The third author, Johan But, may be ignored here; his additional 
lines (there is some discussion about the number of them) raise 
many interesting problems, but these belong rather to the A-text. 

Professor Manly argued that the differences in ideals and tech- 
nique found in the three versions were incompatible with their 
being the work of one man and pointed out certain places where 
he considered that the authors of the B- and C-texts had misunder- 
stood the text from which they were writing, to a degree which 
would have been possible only if they were dealing with the work 
of another. M. Jusserand, the chief opponent of this theory, 
using the same passages as Professor Manly, found they were in 
favour of single authorship." 

A new turn was given to the discussion by Dr. R. W. Chambers 
and Mr. J. H. G. Grattan.“ They pointed out that the MS. of 
the accepted A-text (the Vernon MS.) is, in the earlier Passus at 
least, in many respects inferior to the Trinity MS., and that an 
examination of the A-text MSS. would lead to the reconstruction 
of an A-version much nearer the B-version than is usually sup- 


‘© Theophilus D. Hall, about the same time, arrived independently at 
the conclusion that the author of the B-text was not the author of the C-text. 
See his article ‘‘Was ‘Langland’ the Author of the C-text of ‘The Vision of 
Piers Plowman?’ ” Modern Language Review. Vol. IV, No. 1. 

1 “Piers Plowman—The Work of One or Five?” J. J.Jusserand. Modern 
Philology, Vol. VI, pp. 271 ff. 

“The Authorship of Piers Plowman with a Terminal Note on the Lost 
Leaf.” John Matthews Manly. Jbid. Vol. VII, pp. 83 ff. ; 

“Piers Plowman—The Work of One or Five. A Reply.” J. J. Jusserand. 
Ibid. Vol. VII, pp. 289 ff. 

“The Authorship of ‘Piers Plowman.’” R. W. Chambers. Modern 
Language Review, Vol. V, pp. 1 ff. 


” 


“The Authorship of ‘Piers the Plowman.’ 
Vol. V, pp. 202 ff. 

“Studies in ‘Piers the Plowman.’ 
Vol. XI, pp. 177 ff.; Vol. XII, pp. 19 ff. 

“‘An Essay towards the Critical Text of the A-version of ‘Piers the Plow- 
man.’ ” Thomas A. Knott. Jbid. Vol. XII, pp. 389 ff. 

2 “The Text of ‘Piers Plowman.’”’ R. W. Chambers, J. H. G. Grattan. 
Modern Language Review. Vol. IV, pp. 357 ff. 


Henry Bradley. Ibid. 
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492 Blackman 


posed.” At the same time they showed that detailed examination 
of the A-, B- and C-texts would be useful in the Piers Plowman 
controversy. The A-text has already been carefully examined by 
Messrs. Chambers and Grattan, but for the purpose of comparison 
it is now necessary to fix the text not only of the A- but also 
of the B-version, and to investigate the authority of the hitherto 
recognised B-text. 

This paper deals with the last of these points. 

Professor Skeat’s B-text,“ based on MS. Laud Misc. 581 (L) 
is the accepted B-text. Professor Skeat claimed that Z most 
probably represented the autograph of the poet. He was led to 
this decision by the excellent text of Z and by certain marks which 
occur: 

(a) where the MS. needs correction, 

(b) against certain passages which are altered in the C-text.¥ 
Professor Skeat ranked L extremely high and wrote of it: 

There are probably more doubtful points in a single Canterbury Tale or 
in a single Act in some of Shakespeare’s plays than in the whole of the B-text 
of Piers the Plowman. . .. I wish especially to draw the reader’s attention 
to this, that he may remember, once for all, that any ‘conjectural emendations’ 
are, in general, entirely out of the question.” 

This authoritative statement was almost universally accepted; 
Dr. Kron,! discussing the relationship of the MSS. of the three 
versions in great detail, gives an unqualified assent to it. He 
maintains that L is free from the various faults which disfigure 
the other B-text MSS. and that its excellent readings require no 
correction from the C-text. 

A little investigation of Kron’s work discloses that he had not 
made any real study of the B-text MSS., contenting himself 

3 Messrs. Chambers and Grattan kindly provided me with proof sheets 
(Pro:—Pass:IV) of the provisional draft of the revised A-text which they are 


editing on the basis of MS. R.3.14. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
collated with all the A-text MSS. In this paper A-text quotations Pro:— 
Pass: IV are from the A-text of Messrs. Chambers and Grattan; A-text quota- 


tions Pass. V-XII are from Professor Skeat’s A-text, E.E.T.S. edition. 

4 All references to Piers Plowman (unless otherwise stated) are to the 
B-text of Professor Skeat. E.E.T.S. Edition. 

% B-text, pp. viii-x. 

1 B-text, p. xxxix. 

17 “*William Langley’s Buch von Peter dem Pfliiger.” Dr. R. Kron. 
Erlangen, 1885, p. 52. 
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with the readings given in the footnotes of the accepted B-text, 
and that much of this part of his book is translated from Professor 
Skeat. Teichmann," on the other hand, believes L to be the best 
of the 45 extant MSS. of Piers Plowman, but sees no reason for 
believing that it was written by the poet’s own hand. 

In view of the numerous and serious faults that it contains, 
scholars now no longer hold that L represents the autograph of 
the poet; Professor Skeat himself had given up this theory by 
1910." His editions are the only texts of Piers Plowman used 
at all largely by students, and since this theory has not been cor- 
rected in the latest reprints, it follows that L is still frequently 
considered to be the autograph of the poet. 

The accepted B-text is not an exact reproduction of L. Prof. 
Skeat emended his MS. occasionally, but in pursuance of his plan 
of printing a MS. with as few alterations as possible, he allowed 
several errors to remain in the text while mentioning them in the 
Critical Notes. Teichmann would emend the text in these in- 
stances, and criticizes Professor Skeat for permitting an erroneous 
reading to stand in the text while altering it in the notes.” 

Dr. Chambers” goes further and points out two or three striking 
errors in the accepted B-text; he argues that even where all the 
B-MSS. support a certain reading, if the evidence of the A- and 
C-texts” is alike and against that reading, then the B-text reading 
is, in all probability, a corruption: 


18 “Zur Stabreimzeile in William Langland’s Buch von Peter dem Pfliiger.”’ 
E. Teichmann. Anglia, XIII, pp. 140 ff. See also the article by the same 
writer: “Die Verbalflexion in William Langley’s ‘Buch von Peter dem Pfiii- 
ger.’”’ Programm der Realschule zu Aachen, 1887. 

19“Piers Plowman—The Work of One or Five. A Reply.” J. J. Jus- 
serand. Modern Philology, VII, p. 312. Iam unable to trace Professor Skeat’s 
change of opinion in his published works. 

20 “Zum Texte von William Langland’s Vision.”” E.Teichmann. Anglia, 
XV, pp. 224, 228. 

21 “The Authorship of ‘Piers the Plowman.’ ” R. W. Chambers. Modern 
Language Review, V, pp. 26, 27. 

#It is just possible that the accepted C-text has some contamination 
from an A-text. This is, however, unlikely as it contains no characteristic 
A-text lines or passages. An examination of certain selected passages in all 
the extant C-MSS. has not revealed any important errors in the accepted C- 
text, though in the later Passus at least innovations which must be due to the 
scribe are not infrequent. It has been assumed that Professor Skeat’s C- 
text (based on the Phillips MS.) approximates to the original C-text with suffi- 
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For no B-MS., not even the famous and excellent Laud 581, can be regarded 
as representing the original B-text with anything like complete accuracy. 

. Numerous and good as the B-MSS. are, their close agreement may be 
due to their being accurate transcripts of one, not always quite accurate, arche- 
type. To arrive at the original B we must supplement the evidence of the 
extant MSS. by the evidence derived from C. For C, whether or not he was 
identical with B, must have had before him an exceedingly early MS. of B. 

One instance will serve to show how necessary caution is in arguing as to 
B’s corruption of A... In A Pro. 41, some A-MSS. speak of beggars with 
bags bretful or bredful ycrammed, another of beggars whose bags with bred ful 
be cromed. The old rule, that the harder reading is to be preferred, would lead 
us to suppose bretful (bredful) right; for this would easily be corrupted into 
of bred full, whilst the reverse process is hardly credible. A, then, almost cer- 
tainly wrote bretful (bredful). The B-MSS. are unanimously in favour of 
of bred full It might be argued that the ‘B reviser’ had before him a MS. of 
A with this reading, and took it over into his revised text. But when we come 
to the C-text we find the original reading bretful reappearing there. The ad- 
vocates of separate authorship will have to admit that there was a B-MS. 
(viz. that used by C as a basis) which had the reading bretful; for the same line 
of argument which led us in the first place to decide that bretful in A could not 
be corrupted from of bred full again applies here. Of bred full is not, then, a 
genuine B-reading at all, but a very early B corruption, inherited by all ex- 
tant B-MSS. but not belonging to the original B. 

Although L is now no longer considered by scholars to be the 
autograph of the poet, on Professor Skeat’s authority it was assumed 
to be the best extant MS. of the B-text, and at first this investiga- 
tion was based upon it; Wright’s edition (W) and Crowley’s 
texts (Cr) were also employed.“ It soon became clear that there 
are in L (and consequently in the accepted B-text) numerous 





cient closeness for the argument which follows, and that the value of the C- 
text MSS., as Professor Skeat says, is: 

E is almost a duplicate of P, the basis of the C-text, and of equal authority. 

Z is very good after Pass. X. 

K is very fair. 

M F S G are fair. 

I T are of little value. 

* Dr. Chambers excludes Ashburnham MS. cxxx and Phillips MS. 8252, 
which were not accessible to him. I have not seen either of these MSS. Some 
notes on Phillips 8252 are written into a copy of Crowley’s third edition now in 
the Bodleian; according to these notes Phillips 8252 reads bratful here. 

The scribe of MS. Gg. 4. 31. in the University Library, Cambridge, (G) 
writes two letters of a word beginning with br immediately after bagges, then 
over br he wrote off; so this MS. now agrees with the B-MSS. The scribe may 
have corrected a simple error here, or he may have had some form of bratful 
in his copy and, not understanding it, have made the obvious alteration. 

* For the symbols used for the B-MSS. see footnote 32, p. 498. 
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cases where the reading is inferior to that of the A-text, and where 
the C-text agrees with the A-text. In some of these cases W 
differs from ZL and agrees with the A- and C-texts, in some W 
agrees with L, and there are other cases where W has independent 
readings which are certainly erroneous. The same phenomena 
are to be observed in Cr, except that the text of Cr is generally 
inferior to that of Z and W. 


Dr. Chambers’ article quoted above shows that when the A- 
and C-texts agree in a reading differing from that of the accepted 
B-text, there is a strong probability that the reading of the accepted 
B-text is a corruption of the true B-text; the discovery that in 
some of these cases the reading of the B-text MSS. is not unanimous, 
but that some of them agree wih the reading of the A- and C-texts, 
confirms Dr. Chambers’ theory of the corruption of the accepted 
B-text and encourages the hope of reconstructing an improved 
B-text differing considerably from the accepted B-text. 

In the hope of obtaining some information about the original 
B-text all the accessible B-MSS.* have been collated, and an at- 
tempt has been made to come to some conclusion on the following 
points: 

(1) The relationship of the existing B-MSS.* 

(2) An estimate of the value of the existing B-MSS. Which 
B-MS is nearest to the original B-text, and whether we are justi- 
fied in considering L to be the best B-MS, and LZ W and R to be 


9 


‘alone of the first authority.’ ?’ 


(3) The lines on which reconstruction of the B-text will 
have to be based. 

The length of the B-text (about 7,000 lines) makes detailed 
consideration of the whole difficult. So certain passages have been 
chosen of sufficient length to afford a substantial basis for this 
preliminary survey. It is hoped that this will give results which 
(although provisional) will be helpful toward a final and complete 
survey. 


* Two of the extant B-MSS. As and Ph, have not been available to me. 
* It is now generally recognised that the relationship of MSS. to each other 
is much more complicated than was formerly supposed; consequently any 
‘family tree’ of MSS. is useful mainly as a guide to thought and must not be 
regarded as a dogmatic assertion of facts. 
7 B-text, p. ii. 
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The following are the portions of the B-text chosen for detailed 
examination: 


(i) Prol. —Pass. II.2* The author of the B-text working over 
Manly’s Al. 

(ii) Pass. VIII and IX. The author of the B-text working 
over Manly’s A2. 


(iii) Pass. XII. The author of the B-text at the beginning 
of his original work. 


(iv) Pass. XVIII. The author of the B-text in the middle of 
his original work. 


In addition to these selected Passus, I have also examined 
various isolated lines and passages which seemed of special interest, 
such as: 

(i) Parallel passages of the A-, B- and C-texts which differ in 
detail. One instance is given here: 


A. IV. 4. 
‘Nay be god’ quap consience . ‘cunge me rapere: 
But resoun rede me perto . erst wole I dei;e.’ 
‘And I comaunde pe’ quab pe king . to consience panne 
‘Rape pe to riden . and resoun pat pou fecche: 
Comaunde hym pat he come . my counseil to here. 
For he shal rewele my reaume . and rede me pe beste 
Of mede and of mo obere . what man shal hire wedde 
And counte wip consience . —so me crist helpe— 


How pou lerist pe peple . pe lerid and pe lewid!’ 


B. IV. 4. 


‘Nay, bi criste,’ quod conscience . ‘congeye me for euere! 
But resoun rede me per-to . rather wil I deye!’ 

‘And I comaunde pe,’ quod pe Kynge . to conscience panne, 
‘Rape pe to ride . and resoun pow fecche; 

Comaunde hym pat he come . my conseille to here. 

For he shal reule my rewme . and rede me pe beste, 

And acounte with pe, conscience . so me cryst helpe 


How pow lernest pe peple . pe lered and pe lewede.’ 


*8 All references to Piers Plowman (unless otherwise stated) are to the 
B-text of Professor Skeat. E.E.T-.S. edition. 
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‘Nay, by crist,’ quap Conscience . ‘conge me raber! 

Bote reson rede me per-to . raber wol ich deye.’ 

‘And ich comaunde,’ quap pe kynge . to Conscience penne, 
“Rape be to ryde . and reson pat pow fecche; 

Comaunde hym pat he come . my consail to hure, 

For he shal rulye my reame . and rede me pe beste, 

Of mede and of ober mo . and what man shal hure wedde, 
And a-counte with pe, consience . so me crist helpe, 

How pow ledest my puple . lered and lewede.’ 


Here the A- and C-texts have one line more than the 2eccepted 
B-text, and read rabere for for euere in the first line. Some B-MSS. 
agree with the A- and C-texts in these readings.” 

(ii) Passages where the B-text is obscure, or where the B-MSS. 
have variant readings, cf. 

1) .. . in mesure god . alle manere thynges, 
And sette (hem) at a certeyne . and at a syker noumbre, . . . 
Kynges & knyghtes . pat kepen and defenden, 
Han officers vnder hem . and vch of hem certeyne; 
And if pei wage men to werre . pei write hem in noumbre, 
(Or) wil no tresorere hem paye . trauaille pei neure so sore.*® 
Alle other in bataille . ben yholde bribours, 
Pilours and pykehernois . in eche a place ycursed. (XX. 
253, 254, 256-261) 

This passage was probably corrupt in the archetypal B-MS. 
from which all the extant B-MSS. derive; the chief difficulty is 
in the line 

(Or) wil no tresorere hem paye . trauaille pei neure so sore 
(XX. 259) 
where the variant readings of the B-MSS. are due to the individual 
efforts of the scribes. 


2) Edmonde and Edwarde . eyther were kynges, 
And seyntes ysette . tyl charite hem folwed.™ (XV. 217, 218) 


Edmund and Edward were kings and saints tyl charite hem fol- 
wed is meaningless. W has a good reading for charite hem folwede, 


CB YO C2 Gi read rather. Y OC2have theadditionalline. (See foot- 
note 47, p. 508) 

*° (Or) wil] so in Cr; Ellis wil F; And per fore wolen men B; Or pei wil 
writlen in over an erasure M; all the other B-MSS. begin the line Wil. tresorere] 
tresour M; tresore C B; man tresore W. hem paye) taken hym wages R; take 
hem wages F; wages hem paie C2. so sore] C omits; so long G2. B and W place 
1. 259 after l. 261. C2 has an additional line after 1. 259- 

But he kunne rekene ari;t . her names in his rollis. 

* tyl) so R F; for WM (the latter over an erasure). 
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but it was probably inserted by the writer of W and is therefore of 
no value. Two other MSS., R F, have good readings,*" but it is 
doubtful how far these MSS. are to be trusted. 


3) .. . in riche robes. rathest he (i.e. charity) walketh, 
Ycalled and ycrimiled . and his crowne shaue, 
(And clenlich ycloped . in cipres & in tartaryne.) 
(XV. 222-224) 


The bracketed line occurs in seven B-MSS. only, viz:—C BJ 
Y O C2 G2. 

Isolated lines and short passages such as these are of less value 
than long consecutive passages in determining the quality of a 
MS. or its relationship to other MSS., particularly when, as in 
this case, they are selected for some special difficulty or obscurity. 
They can often, however, give useful support to conclusions drawn 
from the examination of longer passages. 

In all about two thousand lines have been collated for the pur- 
poses of this article (1714 in the selected Passus, about 400 in 
isolated passages). The B-text of Piers Plowman contains some 
seven thousand lines, so that rather less than one-third of it has 
been examined in detail. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE EXTANT B-TEXT Mss 


There are seventeen MSS. and an early printed edition of the 
B-text in existence.* But they are not of equal worth, BM 
and Cot are so closely related to B that for the purposes of this 
paper they are unimportant. J is a fragment of little value. 


#1. L MS. Laud Misc. 581. Bodleian Library. 
2. M MS. Add. 35,287. British Museum. Formerly Ashburnham 
cxxix. 
3% UR MS. awl. Poet. 38. Bodleian Library. MS Lans. 398, 
British Museum. Missing Pro. 1-124, Pass. 1.138-I1.39, 
XVIII. 411-XX. 27. 
MS. 201. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Formerly in the 
possession of W. Fulman M. A. 
MS. Dd. 1.17. University Library, Cambridge. Missing 
Pass. XVI. 56-91. 
MS. Bodley 814. Oxford. Missing Pass. XVI. 56-91. 
MS. Add. 10,574. British Museum. Missing Pass. XVI. 
56-91, X°X.352-384. 
MS. Cott. Calig. A.XI. British Museum. Missing Pass. 
XVI.56-91. 
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Access could not be obtained to Ph, but some extracts from it 
are written into a copy of Cr3 in the Bodleian: the text given there 
is very corrupt, yet there are several good readings; it is impossible, 
at present, to estimate the accuracy of these extracts, consequently 
no use can be made of them. As is in America, and no informa- 
tion about it could be obtained. Cr¢ is a 16th century reprint of 
Cr3, and Cr5 is a copy of Cr4; these two are accordingly useless. 
The remaining eleven MSS. and Crowley’s versions require separ- 
ate investigation. 

The problem of the B-text MSS. is very simply stated: they 
are generally good and are all nearly related to each other. Pro- 
fessor Skeat noted the difference between them and the MSS. of 
the A-text, which often differ widely: 


A glance at the footnotes (i.e., of the B-text) will show that, though more 
MSS. have been collated than were collated for the A-text, the footnotes occupy 
less space. 

This remarkable likeness in the B-MSS., taken in connection 


with his theory that LZ was the autograph of the poet, led Professor 





= MS. James 2. Bodleian Library. See footnote 46, p. 506. 

10. Y MS. Newnham College, Cambridge. Formerly in the posses- 
sion of H. Yates Thompson. 

11. O MS. 79. Oriel College, Oxford. Missing Pass. XVII. 96-340, 
XIX. 276-355. 

12. C2 MS.LI. 4.14. University Library, Cambridge. 

13. G MS. Gg. 4.31. University Library, Cambridge. 

G1 stands for G, Pro—Pass. VII. 
G2 stands for G, Pass. VITI-XX. 

14.W MS. B.15.17. Trinity College, Cambridge. This is the MS. 
edited by Thomas Wright. ‘The Vision and the Creed 
of Piers Plowman.” 1842. Second edition, 1856. 

15. Cr Robert Crowley in 1550 issued three editions of Piers Plowman 
(Cr1, Cr2, Cr3), printed from a MS. which has since been 
lost. Cr stands for the three editions unless otherwise 
stated. 

Cr4 Owen Rogers in 1561 reprinted Cr3 with the addition of the 
‘Creed of Pierce Plowman.’ 

16. Cr5 MS. 201 Caius College, Cambridge. A transcript of Cr¢. 

17. As. MS. Ashburnham cxxx. 

18. Ph. MS. Phillips 8252. 


See B-text pp. vi-xxxix, C-text, p. xix (footnote) for Professor Skeat’s 
description of these MSS. 
* B-text, p. xxxix. 
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Skeat to maintain that the text of the B-version of Piers Plowman 
was most satisfactory, and that he did not think it was possible 
to emend it. But certain corruptions of the text, which are found 
in all the extant B-MSS.,™ show that unanimous readings of these 
MSS. are not necessarily correct readings; and the fact that these 
corruptions occur in all the extant B-MSS. proves that the latter 
are descended from a common ancestor, the archetypal 8, which 
was itself faulty in these places. 

The differences between the B-text MSS. are often so slight 
that it is not always easy to group them, but there are certain 
characteristics which divide them into three groups. 

(i) Group \, containing L M R F; within A, ZL M form one sub- 
group, R F another. 

(ii) Group r, containing W Cr. 

(iii) Group , containing C B Y O C2 G2; within w, C B form 
one sub-group, O C2 another: Y and G2 are independent. 

GI does not belong to any of these groups. 

The value of groups of MSS. in fixing a reading is generally 
much greater than the value of a single member of the group, and 
the existence of three groups of good MSS. would seem to promise 
a simple means of constructing an authentic text; but it will be 
seen that in two of the groups, \ and 1, we have only one reliable 
MS. 

1. Group 4. LZ (MS. Laud Misc. 581) has been generally 
accepted as the best B-MS.; it is of an early date, well written 
and preserved, and contains a very good text. It seems to have 
been carefully copied and the scribe has not felt obliged to smooth 
every rough place. Professor Skeat based his B-text on L; he 
reproduced the MS. as exactly as possible, but inserted certain 
lines characteristic of some B-MSS., which LZ omits.* Eventually 
he thought these should ‘have been excluded.* 

L, if not the best, is one of the best copies of the B-version, 
and a MS. related to L, from which one could detect its individual 
errors, would be of the greatest service. M (MS. Add. 35,287) 
might have been such a one, for it is closely connected with L 
(the resemblance extends even to spelling faults) but, unhappily, 


* See pp. 518-519. 
% See B-text V. 273, 338, 569. VI. 49. XV. 224. 


* B-text, p. xii, footnote. 
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it has been so much corrected and erased by the enthusiasts through 
whose hands it has passed, that it is now of very little use. Some 
of the corrections are from the C-text, some are characteristic 
of W, others cannot be traced. Here is an example: 

Dame Study complains that there are none to have pity on 
the careful man who may crye and carpen atte j3ate, rather do the 
rich drive him away, for they: 


. . hoen on hym as an hounde . and hoten hym go pennes. 
(X. 61) 


Several scribes were troubled by hoen and we find howlen on 
or hunten as variants.*” M has hunten written in over an erasure. 
Where the original reading can be recovered it generally agrees 
with LZ, but the correctors were conscientious in their work, and 
M has to be largely disregarded. Neither ZL nor M is derived 
from the other, they are descended from a common ancestor “L.” 
-ractically, Z can receive neither criticism nor support from M; 
this is most unfortunate, for, if there were some reliable MS. from 
which L could be corrected, it would furnish a very good idea of the 
archetypal “L.” 

Two closely related MSS. R (MS. Rawl Poet. 38) and F (MS. 
201 C. C. C. Oxf.) must be grouped with Z and M. R has a 
somewhat romantic history. When Professor Skeat examined it 
at Oxford he found that sixteen leaves had been cut out; some time 
later four of these leaves were discovered in a volume of MSS. 
in the British Museum; the remaining twelve leaves have not 
yet been found. Professor Skeat considered R to be one of the 
three best B-MSS., and he made considerable use of it in pre- 
paring his B-text. Not only did he correct LZ from it, but he inser- 
ted into ZL numerous lines from R, which occur also in R’s cognate, 
F, but in no other B-MS.** R seems to be a good MS. for, though 
it often differs from the other B-MSS. and has original faults, it 
has on several occasions escaped errors which are found in all the 
other B-MSS. In these circumstances one could hope to eliminate 
R’s original errors by comparison, and to have a valuable check 
on Z. Further investigation did not bear out this expectation. 
Many of R’s variations from the other B-MSS. take the form of 


37 howen on O C2; howlen on B; hunten W. 
38 See XIT. 57-59, 118-127, 152, 153; XVIII. 310b-31la etc. Only one of 
these lines (XII. 59) is essential. See pp. 521-523. 
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additions and omissions of a remarkable kind, some of them cor- 
responding to the A-text, some of them characteristic of the C-text. 

All the variations of R, as well as a host of individual errors, 
are found in F, a MS. written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century and the worst of the B-MSS. It is corrupt and incom- 
plete, and has many spurious lines. The writer of F was often 
puzzled by his copy, but he took care that no one else should 
suffer in the same way. For example: 

In the accepted B-text Witte speaks of the Creator: 


For he was synguler hymself . and seyde faciamus . . . (IX. 35) 
Pere he seyde, dixit, & facta sunt . . . (IX. 41a) 
And in bis manere was man made . borugh my3te of god 

almi;ti. (IX. 43) 


F did not understand why God, ‘synguler hymself’ should 
use the plural faciamus, so he emended the lines to: 
And for he was nowht syngler . he seyde faciamus . . . 


Ther god seyde pis sawe . faciamus .. . 
And in pis manere man was maad . poru3 pre persones oone. 


F often alters the text to make four alliterative syllables in 
a line as: 


Fals or fauel . or feerys of hise felachepe. (II. 193) 


F does preserve an occasional good reading and, generally speak- 
ing, it has the passages missing from R,** but its text is, for the most 
part, so bad that it is useless. 

R and F are derived from a common ancestor “R.” Certain 
errors of R, which do not appear in F, show that F is not descended 
from R; R was written before F and therefore cannot be descended 
from it. “R” joins with “L” to form the group \. 

Professor Skeat notices the remarkable variations and ad- 
ditions in R (he did not know of F’s connection with R) and 
concluded that R represented a first draft of the C-text; i.e., 
that R is a B-MS. which has undergone revision at the hands of 
the author and is, accordingly, a valuable check on the B-text. 
The MS. itself gives no help in the matter; it is neatly written 
throughout, in the same hand, with very few corrections, and in 
F, also, there is nothing to indicate the source of these variations. 
So the additions, whatever their origin may be, were written into 


*? Pro. 1-124, Pass. I. 138-I1. 39, XVIII. 411-XX. 27. 
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an ancestor of R F. They might, on prima facie evidence, have 
been insertions from A- or C-MSS., or they may have been author’s 
revisions; the nature of many of ‘the alterations suggests that the 
former is the truer theory, and the possibility of A- and C-text 
contamination in R detracts greatly from the value of its readings. 

Some of the variations bear the marks of being simply copied 
from some other MS., as they interfere with the narrative or give 
an inferior reading. Here is an example: 

The Lady Holy Church tells the dreamer of the fall of Lucifer. 
In the A-text she says: 


Lucifer . .. 
. was pe louelokest of si3t . aftir oure lord 
Til he brak buxumnesse . poru; bost of hym seluen. 
Panne fil he wip his felawis . and fendis bicome (A. I. 109-112) 


The B-text omits the description of Lucifer’s beauty and the 
reason of his disobedience, and thus differs from the A-text; it 
runs: 

Lucifer ... 
But for he brake buxumnesse . his blisse gan he tyne, 
And fel fro pat felawship . in a fendes liknes. (B. I. 
112, 113)® 


“R,” by substituting only Til of the A-text for But for of the 
B-text, breaks up and weakens the sense of the passage. 

It is now clear that of the four MSS. in group A, M has been 
rendered almost useless by corrections; R and F are suspected 
of A- and C-text contamination and, in addition, F is hopelessly 
corrupt; this leaves L as the only reliable MS., with practically 
no possibility of correcting its individual errors from the other 
members of the group. 

2. Group r. W (MS. 15. 17. Trin. Coll. Camb.), the best 
MS. of the group 1, is in exactly the same position as JL, i.e., it 
is the only reliable MS. in its group. This, the famous Trinity 
MS., printed by Thomas Wright, is slightly inferior to L, though 
it has been thought to be a serious rival. W appears sometimes 
to have the better text, for in several places where L is obscure W 
is simple and clear; but the very clearness of W is suspicious. 

It is now clear that we have no absolutely reliable B-MS. 
and that there are certain errors in all the extant B-MSS. which 


‘© The prose gloss to these lines in the accepted B-text is erroneous. 
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must be derived from their common ancestor, the archetypal 
MS. §. The writer of W had before him a good copy of the faulty 
8. Many of the errors he could not detect; others were obvious, 
and not having the ‘editor’s sense of responsibility,’ and wishing 
to turn out a satisfactory article, he altered them as well as he 
could. So in certain difficult passages of the accepted B-text 
a comparison of all B-MSS. leaves little doubt that W, the only 
MS. which is not obscure, owes its reading to the scribe.“ 

The only close cognate to W is Crowley’s printed version. 

In 1550 Robert Crowley® printed the first edition of his Piers 
Plowman from a MS. of the B-text (Cr/), later in the same year 
he issued two further editions (Cr2, Cr3). The second edition 
is more correct than the first, the third is inferior to them both. 
A false reading of the first edition is often rectified in the second 
and third editions; a few new errors appear in the second edition, 
many more in the third. 

‘Lyer,’ in his flight from Westminster, was 

. to-lugged of manye. 
He was nawhere welcome . for his manye tales, 


Ouer al yhowted . and yhote trusse (IT. 216-218 


until the pardoners had pity on him. Cri misunderstood (é0- 
lugged of manye and wrote to be lodged of manye, but made no 
further alteration in the passage. So in Cr/ Liar is given lodgings 
in many houses, though he is bid pack everywhere! Cr2 and 
Cr3 have to-lugged correctly (printed to-bugged in some copies of 
Cr2). 

Since Cr2 corrects many errors of Cr/ and has very few original 
mistakes, it is reasonable to assume that Crowley corrected his 
second edition from a MS. But he probably printed his third 
edition directly, and somewhat carelessly, from the second without 
having fresh recourse to the MS., for Cr3 has practically all the 
characteristics of Cr2 and, in addition, numerous fresh errors. 
Yet Cr2 is not more reliable than CrJ—as a matter of fact 


“ This point is dealt with in some detail pp. 524-526. 

“ Professor Skeat says Crowley is responsible for the blunder, which has 
persisted until now, of identifying Pierce with the dreamer (B-text p. xxxv. 
note 3), but the heading of C2 is ‘“‘The Prophecies of Piers Plowman.’ Crowley 
seems to have been afraid of the ‘prophecies’; see his notes—‘This is no pro- 
phecy but a resonable gathering’ (III. 282 Cr2, Cr3); and—‘This is no pro- 
phecy but a pronostication’ (VI. 325 Cr3). 
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the text of the second edition is somewhat adulterated. Crow- 
ley had access to several MSS. One of his MSS. belonged to 
the C-text“, and he may have known a MS. of the A-text,“ but 
he made practically no use of either. In addition to these he 
had at least two MSS. of the B-text. The first, from which he 
printed Cr1, was a cognate of W; the second belonged to the group 
w. Cri is a pure, somewhat inaccurate, text of the W type, Cr2 
and Cr3 are based on the same MS. as Cri, but have important 
readings belonging to the group w. It is therefore possible that 
the correct readings of Cr2 and Cr3-are insertions from Crowley’s 
second B-text MS. and were not in the MS. from which Crl was 
printed. This possibility detracts greatly from the value of Cr2 
and Cr3 as pure representatives of their group, and consequently 
as checks upon W and Cri. Again, Crowley did not feel obliged 
to reproduce his MS. exactly, but modified his text to sim- 
plify a difficult passage or to suit the prejudices of his age; so 
readings of Cr must be regarded with caution. 


W and Cr form the group r. Cris not descended from W, 
and W, a fourteenth century MS., is obviously not descended 
from Cr. There is no absolute proof that W is not derived from 
Crowley’s MS. or vice versa, but the characteristic errors of Cr 
and W practically exclude the possibility. It has been noted 
already that W sometimes differs from the other B-MSS; these 
variations of W may represent a true B-text tradition or may be 
merely individual errors; here Cr would have been valuable as an 
index of W’s faults, but Cr has been contaminated. So in group 
7 we have only one reliable MS., W, with no very good check on 
its original mistakes. 

L and W are, in each case, the only trustworthy representatives 
of their groups, practically they can receive neither criticism nor 
support from their cognates. Where L and W agree there is a 
fairly strong presumption that they are right; where they differ it 
is sometimes impossible to decide between the two readings. Here 
w, the third group, can often give the casting vote. 

3. Group w. In group w there are six MSS., C B Y O C2 
G2: one of the least important, C (MS. Dd. 1. 17. . Univ. Lib. 
Camb.) shall be dismissed first. 


® See Crowley’s Introduction—note to VI. 328. 
“See Cr2, Cr3. Pro. 215-221. 
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Primarily one is inclined to think well of C, which forms part 
of a neatly written, well-preserved MS. A very little investi- 
gation, however, soon reveals that it has numerous errors and omis- 
sions which often produce sheer nonsense. The scribe of C was 
careless and dishonest, he was also so indifferent that he had no 
objection to writing a meaningless line. The student does not 
grumble at him for his want of invention, for a faithful rendering 
of an original is obviously of more value than an unfaithful one, 
however interesting the latter may be; but his carelessness in 
copying has very greatly negatived the advantage that should 
have resulted from his lack of initiative. 

C may be a composite MS., the point of junction being about 
the end of Passus IV. This theory is founded mainly on C’s 
readings in one or two difficult passages in the Prologue and first 
few Passus, where C agrees with L in what is probably an erroneous 
reading, and disagrees with the group w, with which from the end 
of Passus IV onwards it is in the closest agreement. 

B* (MS. Bodley 814), the MS. most nearly related to C, is a poor 
MS., often corrupted by some absurd mistake. 
‘Witte’ tells the poet of the Creation, how God made man— 


And Eue of his ribbe-bon . with-outen eny mene. (IX. 34) 
This MS. alters mene to mede 
And Eue of his ribbon . wipouten eny mede. 


B is a composite MS. From the Prologue to about the middle 
of Passus III it presents an extraordinary confusion of A-, B- and 
C-texts; after the end of Passus III there are only sporadic A- 
or C-text readings, which soon cease altogether.“ 

As soon as B settles down into a pure B-text, i.e. about the mid- 
dle of Passus III, it is closely connected with C, yet neither C nor 
B is derived from the other, they are descended independently 


“ The three MSS. B, BM and Cot derive from a common ancestor (B) and 
are so closely connected with each other that in this paper BM and Cot are 
not distinguished from B, except in the variant readings of the extracts from 
the reconstructed B-text. 

“The fragment J contains between two and three hundred lines taken 
at random from a text closely resembling that of B, with the characteristic 
A- and C-text contamination in the Prologue and first three Passus. Only 
17 lines of the Passus which are discussed in this paper are transcribed in J; con- 
sequently this MS. has been of very little use. 
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from their common ancestor “C.” The resemblance between 
C and B is remarkable, in fact from the latter part of Passus III 
onwards, C B is one of the most frequently recurring groups in 
the textual variations of the B-text. Consequently B from the 
end of Passus IV onwards has, in common with its cognate C, 
the peculiarities of group w. But “C” cannot have been a very 
good representative of its group. It abounds in mistakes of the 
most ridiculous kind. Here are some examples: 

1. Conscience arraigns Mede before the king; among his charges 
are: 

. she is fauorable to pe fals . and fouleth trewthe ofte. (III. 153) 


“C” reads folweb for fouleth. 
2. Conscience prophecies that an age will come when Mede shall 
be dethroned: 


Ac loue and lowenesse . and lewte togederes, 
Pise shul be maistres on molde . treuthe to saue. (ITI. 289, 290) 


Here “‘C” has the remarkable mistake lewidnesse for lowenesse. 

C and B are the worst MSS. of the group w, they are valuable 
only in so far as they can be used to criticise one of the better 
w MSS., eg., Y (MS. Newn. Coll. Camb.). 

Y has a high value as the best representative of the third 
group of the B-text MSS. It is of an early date and derived from 
a good MS. Unhappily the scribe was not always faithful. 

Witte’s statement about thieves and liars that they— 


Conceyued ben in yuel tyme . as caym was on Eue. (EX. 120) 
troubled a good many of the scribes, Y among them, he writes— 


Conceyued ben in yuel tyme . as caym was of heuene. 


Y’s mistakes are numerous, but they can often be detected 
by internal evidence, or by comparison with its nearest cognates 
O (MS. 79 Oriel Coll. Oxf.) and C2 (MS. Ll. 4.14. Univ. Lib. 
Camb.). 

O,*" which is nearly as good a MS. as Y, has been most accurately 
transcribed from its copy. It has curiously little individuality 


* The collations of O in the accepted B-text are often erroneous. A list 
of the corrections necessary for this paper is given below: 

1.169 of) on; 204. ‘trewe’ is marked for correction; IV. 9a O has this line. 
V.273 O has this line; [X.120 on) of; XII.16. makynges) maystries; XVIII. 
10. pe [2]) omitted; 17. domini) domini etc.; 35. tua) tua etc.; XX.259, 260, 261; 
The order of these lines in O is the same as in L. 
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for, with the exception of some few quite trivial matters, it has no 
readings, good or bad, which are not to be found in one or more of 
its cognates. A MS. of this type is not necessarily a useless one, 
and O is a very good check on Y. Owing to some accident four 
leaves towards the end of the poem, containing about three hun- 
dred lines, are missing. No chance has yet brought these leaves 
to light, but in C2, a complete paper MS. written considerably 
later than O and nearly related to it, we have some indication 
of what has been lost. 

The scribe of C2 had a bold free spirit and no false regard for 
truth held him back from giving the world a reasonable narrative. 
So in cases where the B-text is obscure, or the alliteration defective, 
and C2 has good readings which are not met with in other B-MSS., 
these readings prove, on investigation, to be variations introduced 
by the scribe. For example: 

Conscience tells how God has numbered all things and num- 
bering is good and necessary; he shows that monks and all men 
of religion (save only the friars) have fixed numbers, and then 


he talks of kings and their armies: 


Kyt es 
if bei wage men to werre . pei write hem in noumbre, 
Wil no tresorere hem paye . trauaille pei neure so sore 
Alle ot ri ataiue . ben yi Ide bribours, 
Pilours and pykehernois . in eche a place ycursed. (XX. 258-261)” 


So the passage stands in most of the B-MSS. It seems as 
if no soldier is to be paid for his service no matter how stoutly 
he fights; this, of course, is not the poet’s meaning. The poet 
meant to point out that only those soldiers who duly enter the 
king’s service will be recognised and rewarded after the battle. 
Clearly there has been a corruption of the text here. Some of 


] 


the scribes tried to improve the passage. C2 adds what seems 


to be a line of his own: 


= : . -— * ed 
Woll no tresourer izes hem pale . taille pey neuere so sore, 
But he kun kene arijt . her names it is rollis, 

Alle x et 


The C-text has a line of similar import; this is the obvious way 


out of the difficulty and does not prove any connection of C2 


with the C-text. 
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O and C2 are descended from a common ancestor “O.” It 
has been thought that C2 is derived from O, in which case, except 
for the preservation of the three hundred lines missing from O, 
it would have been useless; but it is much more probable that O 
and C2 are derived independently from their common ancestor 
“O.” O and C2 have many common errors, they add and omit 
the same lines and have the same false readings. Instances are: 
1. They both omit the essential line which sums up the whole of 
Holy Church’s teaching: 


Whan alle tresores arne ytried . treuthe is pe beste. (I. 133) 


and also the important line describing the part played by Fauel 
in the preliminaries to Mede’s marriage; he fetched her— 


And as a brokour brou;te hir . to be with fals enioigned. (IT. 65) 


2. As Holy Church takes her leave of the dreamer she repeats 
her dictum: 
For-pi I sey as I seide . ere by pe textis, 


Whan alle tresores ben ytryed . treuthe is pe beste. 
(I. 204, 205). 


In most of the B-MSS. the alliteration of the second half of the 
first line is defective, a fault probably inherited from the arche- 
typal B-MS. 8. “O” saw something was wrong and determined 
to improve matters; unfortunately he did not remember a similar 





line 


For-pi I sey as I seide ere . bi si;te of pise textis. (I. 132) 


which would have given him the necessary correction, so he adds 
an adjective trewe and gives the line double alliteration s:s :: t:t— 


Forpi I seye as I seyde erst . bi pe trewe* textis. 


In some places towards the end of the poem C2 deserts O and 
agrees with G2. There is not, at present, enough evidence to 
show whether such cases are sporadic or whether they indicate 
some closer connection of C2 and G2 than has yet been recognised. 

G (MS. Gg. 4.31. Univ. Lib. Camb.), the last MS. of the group 
w, is, in some ways, the most interesting of the B-MSS. It is 
a late MS., probably as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
carelessly and loosely written thoughout in the same hand. The 


“8 In O ‘trewe’ is marked for correction, but no alternative is given. 
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spelling is curious and the text often inaccurate, but many of 
these inaccuracies are due to the date at which it was written, 
and, for the most part, they can be detected easily. 

A very little investigation showed G to be a composite MS., 
the point of junction, which is not very clearly marked, being 
about the end of Passus VII. It is also possible that the Prologue, 
Passus I and II are not derived from the same MS. as Passus 
III-VIl. 

G, accordingly, must be thought of as two MSS.; G1 (G Prol.— 
Pass. VII) and G2 (G Pass. VIII-XX). One cannot say when 
or how G/ and G2 were put together to form one MS. There is 
a good deal of superficial resemblance between the two parts of G. 
The spelling is moderately consistent throughout the MS. and 
the same type of foolish error is found in both G/ and G2—compare 
the following examples: 

1. Liar, fleeing from the king, could find no refuge 
He was nawhere welcome . for his manye tales, 
Quer al yhowted . and yhote trusse; (II. 217, 218). 

Now the writer of G/ felt that a good story must always be 
appreciated, so he writes without regard to the context: 

he was more wellcome . for hys many mery tales, 

ouerall ionnyted . and hoted to curse. 
2. Ymagynatyf tells of a man who is given meat in the hall of a 
great lord, but is not allowed to sit at the table. Such a one would 
say: 

Ich haue mete more pan ynough . ac nau;t so moche worship 

As bo pat seten atte syde-table . or with pe souereignes of 

pe halle, 


But sitte as a begger bordeless . bi my-self on pe grounde. 
(XII. 199-201.) 


For the writer of G2 the word beggar means one wanting bread, 
so he writes: 
iche haue meyte more then inoghe but not so moche 


worshyppe . 
but sytt as beggers bredles. . . . 


G1 frequently differs from the other B-MSS., but G2 undoubted- 
ly belongs to Group ». 

G1 will be considered later; G2, since it belongs to group , 
can be dealt with here. 
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G2 is not among the best of the w MSS. It seems to have very 
few good readings which are not common to one or more of its 
cognates, and it has many individual errors, but these do not ob- 
scure the fact that G2 is a perfectly consistent text showing a close 
agreement with five other B-text MSS. This is remarkable when 
one considers the date at which G2 was written. 

The six MSS. C B Y O C2 G2 have common characteristics 
which class them together into the group w. Of these MSS. 
Prof. Skeat collated C O B; roughly, wherever C O B occur in the 
collations of the accepted B-text C2 and Y may be added; from 
Passus VIII onwards G2 may be added. The composition of 
w is not constant throughout the poem. It will be remembered 
that C and B only agree with the group w from the end of Passus 
IV onwards and that G2 exists from the beginning of Passus VIII 
only.** Consequently up to the end of Passus IV w is repre- 
sented by Y O C2, and up to the end of Passus VII » is represented 
by C B Y O Caz. 

The characteristics of w are unmistakable; they include the 
omission of essential lines, the insertion of spurious lines, and 
various corruptions and confusions of the text. For instance: 
1. Charity may be rich or poor, of high estate or of low, in ragged 
wedes or in riche robes, and w adds: 


And clenlich ycloped . in cipres & in tartaryne. (XV. 224) 


Neither \ nor 7 have a trace of this line. 
2. The poet is reproved for makyng, for there are already enough 
books, and he would do better to say his psalter: 


And pow medlest pe with makynges . and my3test go sey 
pi sauter, 
And bidde for hem pat ;iueth pe bred; . for pere ar bokes ynowe. 
(XII. 16, 17). 


w reads maistries for makynges.° Maistries is reasonable here 
as far as the sense of the line goes, but the context for bere ar bokes 
ynowe makes it clear that makynges is the correct reading. 


“It is perhaps significant that the breaks in these composite MSS. coincide 
with the natural divisions of the poem (Pro.-Pass. IV, Pro.—Pass. VII). Does 
this suggest that MSS. containing portions only of the poem were in circulation? 
The break in B (in the middle of Pass. ITI) is a different matter; the original of 
B was mutilated up to that point, and the copyist had to make up the missing 
portions as well as he could. 
5°See footnote 47, p. 507. 
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Y and O are the best w MSS., they can be criticised and cor- 
rected with the help of their cognates and of each other; in this 
way their original errors can be eliminated and a very fair idea 


of their common ancestor, the archetypal w, can be obtained. 

GI may be discussed here. The important point about this 
MS. is this—that it frequently differs from all the other B-MSS., 
and that these peculiar readings seem sometimes to be genuine 
B-text readings which do not occur in any other B-text MS. The 
isolation of G/ suggests that we have here a B-text tradition 
different from that of the other B-MSS., all of which derive from 
one faulty original; the number of correct readings found only 
in Gl suggests that this new tradition is of great value. 

GI presents some curious problems. The Prologue, Passus 
I and II have characteristics of a well-marked type of B-MS., 
the W Cr group, but in Passus III-VII there are only sporadic 
W Cr readings. For instance: 

In the fable of the Rats’ Parliament W G/ and Cr1* omit the es- 
sential line (Pro. 170) which describes the Belling of the Cat: 
And hangen it [the bell] vp-on pe cattes hals . panne here 

on eee 

Two other lines are omitted by G1 W Cr and there are some 
verbal coincidences. The only thing of importance here is the 
omission of the same three lines in G/ W Cr; and this, which indicates 
a connection of Gil W Cr, is in contradiction to the points noted 
later which imply that G/ is an independent B-MS. Gi, then, 
has some of the characteristic errors of W Cr, but W Cr have none 
of the characteristics which suggest that G/ is an independent 
B-text MS. The erroneous readings common to Gl W and Cr 
could be explained as corrections from a W Cr type written into 
an ancestor of G/, or vice versa, and then incorporated in the text 
in the next copying. This does not touch the difficulty of the 
missing lines; it does not seem likely that a corrector would erase 
an obviously essential line from his MS., just because that line 
was wanting in the copy from which he was correcting. 

Perhaps this part of G/ (Pro.—Pass. II) is itself a composite 
MS. due to some combination of an independent B-MS. and a 


51 Cr] is most certainly freer from contamination and nearer to W than 
Cr2 and Cr3, which have insertions from other MSS. Many errors common 
to W and Cr/ are corrected in Cr2 and Cr3. See p. 505. 

52 Pass. 1.145 omitted W Gi Cr; Pass. II. 186 omitted W Gi Crl. 
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MS. of the W Cr type, while the latter part of G/ (Pass. III-VII) 
is descended only from the independent B-MS. In the century 
and a half which elapsed between the appearance of the B-text 
and the writing of G there were endless opportunities for copying 
and cross copying between the Piers Plowman MSS. There is 
no extant B-MS. to bridge the gap (ca. 100 years) between C2, 
(which except G itself is the latest of the B-MSS.) and G,® so we 
have nothing but the internal evidence of G to show how it was 
produced. Therefore it is hardly surprising that the problems 
raised by a part of G are very disturbing. Further collation of 
all the B-MSS. may resolve some of these difficulties. 

In addition to the agreement with W Cr in Pro. Pass. I and 
II, the whole of G/ has readings which are also in the A-text. Some 
of these readings occur also in the C-text and so, as has been shown 
in the earlier part of this paper, should be in the B-text. The 
presence in G/ of genuine B-text readings which are not found in 
any other B-MS., inclines one to think that G/ represents an inde- 
pendent B-tradition, but the possibility that G/ may owe its correct 
readings to contamination from A- or C-texts must not be ignored. 
As a matter of fact contamination from the C-text is hardly possible 
in this case, as G/ has no characteristic C-text readings. Again, 
collation of G/ with the A-text suggests most forcibly that G/ 
does not owe its peculiar good readings to contamination from the 
A-text, but that, on the contrary, they are genuine B-text readings 
inherited from a B-ancestor, i.e. that G/ represents an independent 
B-tradition. The reasons for these conclusions follow. 

The collation of the B-MSS. which has been undertaken for 
this article shows that the accepted B-text is faulty in 113 cases 
in Prologue, Passus I and II, and in 14 at least of these cases G/ is 
the only B-MS. to have the correct reading. For example: 

1. Holy Church, quoting St. James’ doctrine of justification by 
works, says that faith is: 
. as ded as a dore-tre . but ;if pe dedes folwe. (1.185). 


G1 alone of the B-MSS. reads dorre nayle for dore-tre. Dead as a 
door nail is in common use from the middle English period down- 
wards, but there seems to be no other example of the phrase dead 
as a door tree. The A- and C-texts have dore-nail, and this should 
be the reading of the B-text. 


% The corrupt F is not considered. 
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2. Later in the same speech, Holy Church shows how men are 
acombred by avarice: 


Many curatoures . 

Thei ben acombred wip coueitise . pei konne nou;t don it 
fram hem, 

So harde hath auarice . yhasped hem togideres. (I. 193-195). 


The alliteration of the second line is rather weak, for konne 
used as an auxiliary verb seldom takes the alliterative accent. 
GI alone of the B-MSS. reads and cannot crye oute, with better 
alliteration but with no improvement in the sense! The A- and 
C-texts read conne not out crepe, which is a good alliterative line 
and, at the same time, gives a much better idea of the grip of 
avarice than the somewhat colourless reading of the B-MSS. 
Crye oute of Gi is a corruption of the crepe oute which must have 
been the original B-text reading. 

Cases such as this (and they are fairly numerous) confirm 
the theory that G/ represents an independent B-text tradition. 

On the other hand, there are in G/ 75 readings characteristic 
of the A-text, or of some MS. of the A-text. Of these 66 are trivial, 
such as the addition or omission of unimportant words, the sub- 
stitution of an article for a possessive pronoun, the use of synonyms 
or some simple corruption of the text. No conclusion could be 
drawn from readings such as these; it is only the number that makes 
them worth notice. One finds the same type of agreement, in 
smaller numbers, between other A- and B-text MSS. and, indeed, 
between the MSS. of all three versions. . 

There remain a few cases (9) where the agreement between 
GI and the A-text is of rather more importance. 

1. The ‘loueli ladi’ tells the poet that most people desire only 
‘worship’ in this world: 


Haue pei worschip in pis worlde . pei wilne no better. (I. 8). 


GI and the A-text break the alliteration and read kepe for wilne. 
The C-text agrees with the accepted B-text. 
2. Mede goes to Westminster and her followers with her: 


. Mede in pe myddes . and alle pise men after. (II. 184). 


Gi and the A-text have meyny for men, a better reading, though 
men is good. Gil’s meyny can hardly have been derived from 
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men, it must come from an original ‘meyny.’ Again the C-text 
agrees with the accepted B-text. 

3. ‘Glotoun,’ after a day in the ale-house, totters home and is 
put to bed: 


And after al pis excesse . he had an accidie, 
Pat he slepe saterday and sonday . til sonne ;ede to reste. 
(V. 366, 367). 


(am accidie is an attack of sloth). Gil, MSS. V T H of the A- 
text, and MS. J of the C-text agree that the excesse was followed 
by an ‘acces,’ ie. a fever. This is a possible result of a drinking 
bout, but here the following lines show that ‘Glotoun’ slept for 
two days, which he certainly would not have done had he been 
in a fever. Acces, then, is an early corruption appearing in all 
three versions. No other B-MS. has this corruption. 


Of the nine cases where A-text contamination of G/ is sus- 
pected, the quotation just given is the only one where the internal 
evidence supports one reading rather than another; so external 
evidence, i.e. the evidence of the C-text, must be called in to de- 
cide which is likely to be the genuine B-text reading, that of G/ and 
the A-text, or that of the accepted B-text. In four of the nine 
cases the C-text is missing, in one case the C-MSS. are divided, 
so there remain four cases where the C-text agrees with the reading 
of the accepted B-text against G/ and the A text. These last four 
cases may be the result of A-text contamination of G/. 


It is difficult to see how the 66 minor agreements of G/ with 
the A-text can be A-text contaminations. A scribe contaminating 
one MS. from another would hardly select so many unimportant 
matters—one would expect to find remarkable variations noted 
or whole lines inserted. Now G/ has not one characteristic A- 
text line, and has only nine notable A-text variations, and these 
are not characteristic of any one known A-text MS. or group of 
A-text MSS. It is probably nearer the truth to assume that G/ 
is an independent B-MS. This is all the more likely as against 
the four cases where G/ may be a contaminated MS. must be set 
at least fourteen cases where GI is the only B-MS. to preserve 
the true B-text reading. 

So it appears that G/ is of great value; it is not possible to 
estimate its worth with any degree of accuracy until all the B-MSS. 
have been fully collated from the Prologue to the end of Passus 
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VII. Owing to numerous bad readings, many of them due to 
the date at which it was written, G/ could not be made the basis 
of a new text of this portion of Piers Plowman (Prologue—Passus 
VII), but it can be used with advantage to correct texts founded 
on other B-text MSS. 

The table on the following page shows the general connection 
of the B-MSS. with each other. 

This classification of MSS. agrees with the greater number of 
facts known at present, but it is based on an examination of about 
one-third of the poem, and further collation may modify the re- 
lationship. 

Professor Skeat divided the B-MSS. into four groups. 
ay 4 Ill. OC2. 

Il. YC BBM Cot. IV. WCr. 

He did not group the remaining MSS. The fuller information 
now available allows some slight alteration to be made in this 
classification. Y has no characteristics of C B BM Cot which 
are not shared by O C2, so Y should not be separated from O C2 
and placed in group II. It is more accurate to group these 
seven MSS. O C2 Y C B BM Cot together and then divide them 
into the sub-groups as in the table given below. 

Dr. Kron® constructed a table showing the relationship of all 
the B-MSS., although he had no material except that published 


by Professor Skeat. He groups M rightly with L and R, other- 


wise his classification is correct only where it follows Professor 
Skeat’s. In his table Dr. Kron derives all the extant B-MSS. 
from L (this is his interpretation of the theory that Z represents 
the autograph of the poet) but does not seem to realize that in 
so doing he makes them valueless. 


ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF THE EXISTING B-TEXT Mss 


In estimating the value of the B-text MSS. it was found con- 
venient to conduct three investigations. The first deals with the 
errors of the accepted B-text, i.e. L, in those passages of the selected 
passus®*’ where the A-, B- and C-texts are sufficiently alike to be 


5 See footnote 26, p. 495. 

% B-text p. xxxi. 

5s “Buch von Peter dem Pfliiger.” pp. 27, 28, 36, 38. The symbols used 
in this paper are substituted for those of Dr. Kron. 

57 Prol.—Pass. II, Pass. VIII, [X, XII, XVIII. 
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“C” exists only from the middle of Pass. III. It belongs to group # 
Pass. V-XX. 

C in Prologue Pass I and II has some readings characteristic of L. 

(B) is contaminated from the A- and C-texts Prol.—middle of Pass. III. 

G1 exists only Prologue—Pass. VII. 

G2 exists only Passus VIII-XX. 
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compared with each other; the second with the errors of L in the 
remaining passages of the selected passus; the third with the errors 
of all the B-text MSS. in the whole of the selected passus.** 


I 

The first investigation deals with a comparison of the A-, 
B- and C- texts. If it is certain 

a) that the C-text was written from a B-text, 

b) that the B-text was written from an A-text, 

c) that the C-text is not contaminated from the A-text, 
then it follows that all cases where the A-* and C-texts® agree 
against the B-text must be cases where the accepted B-text is 
faulty, and where it must be emended to agree with the reading 
of the other versions. 

This comparison yielded numerous corrections of the accepted 
B-text. 
1. The Friars 
Preched pe peple . for profit of hem-seluen. (B. Pro. 59) 


All A- and C-text MSS. read much more forcibly: 


Prechinge pe peple . for profit of here wombe. (A. Pro. 56. C. 


No B-text MS. has this reading.™ 
2. Lady Holychurch warns the Dreamer against the rabble who 


run about Mede: 


Know hem bere if pow canst . and kepe pi tonge. (B. IT. 46) 


The A- and C-MSS. agree in a better reading: 
Knowe hem pere ;if pou canst . and kep pe from hem alle. 
(A. IT. 29; C. ITT. 47). 
No B-text MS. has this reading. 
58 Tt is not easy to say exactly how many lines are alike in the A-, B- and 
C-texts; in lines which are for the most part the same there is occasionally a 
Lines are counted as alike in all three versions, if they 


variation of a few words. 
On this basis there are in the selected 


have at least half the line in common. 
passus (containing 1714 lines) 499 lines common to the A-, B- and C-texts. 
In these passus there are also 146 lines where the resemblance between the 
A-, B- and C-texts is not very close, and 1069 original B- lines. 

5° See footnote 13, p. 492. 

6° See footnote 22, pp. 493-494. 

*! This statement is always limited by the fact that two B-text MSS., 


As and Ph, have not been available. 
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3. Wit describes the Lady Anima and her Castle Caro: 


Anima she hatte . ac enuye hir hateth, 
A proude pryker of Fraunce . Prynceps huius mundi. 
(B. IX. 7, 8) 


The A- and C-texts disagree with this personification of Envy and 
his identification with the prince of this world; they read: 
Anima heo hette . To hire hab Envye 


A proud prikere of Fraunce . Princeps huius mundi. 
(A. X. 7, 8. C. XI. 133, 134) 


Envy meaning desire is very well authenticated in Middle English. 
No B-text MS. has this reading. 
4. Lady Holychurch refers to the teaching of justification by 
works: 
For Iames pe gentil . iugged in his bokes 
That faith with-oute pe faite . is rizte no pinge worthi. 
(B. I. 183, 184) 


All C-text MSS. and most A-text MSS. agree: 


Pat feip wipoute fait . is feblere pan nou;t. (A. I. 160; 
C. II. 183) 
giving a line with better alliteration; for, though without may 
alliterate, the alliteration in such a case almost always runs on 
o, hardly ever on w. 
No B-text MS. has this reading. 
A few of the emendations of the accepted B-text obtained from 
a comparison of the A- and C-texts are found in one or more of 
the B-text MSS. 
5. Lady Mede’s dress is described, with defective alliteration, as: 
Purfiled with pelure . pe finest vpon erpe. (B. IT. 9) 
All the C-MSS., many A-MSS. and F, alone of the B-MSS, read: 
I-purfilid wip pelure . pe pureste in erpe. (A. IT. 9; C. III. 10) 


6. The poet speaks of foolish men who are deceived by 
pardoners: 


Thus pey geuen here golde . glotones to kepe, 
And leueth such loseles . pat lecherye haunten. 
(B. Pro. 76, 77) 


The second line is unnecessary, for one would not give money to 
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pardoners unless one believed in them. The A- and C-texts read: 


Pus 3e ;euen joure gold . glotonis to helpe 
And leuip it loselis® . pat leccherie haunten (A. Pro. 73, 74; 
C. I. 74, 75) 
Four B-text MSS. (Y W Cr G1) agree with the A- and C-texts in 
reading it after /eueth, and a fifth, M, has it added in another hand. 
7. When Conscience refuses to kiss Mede unless Reason agree 
to it, the king commands him to fetch Reason: 


For he shal reule my rewme . and rede me pe beste, 
And acounte with pe, conscience . so me cryst helpe, 
How pow lernest pe peple . pe lered and pe lewede. 
(B. IV. 9-11) 
The A- and C-texts read: 
For he shal rewele my reaume . and rede me pe beste 
Of mede and of mo opere . what man shal hire wedde 
And counte wip consience—so me crist helpe— 
How pou lerist pe peple . pe lerid and pe lewid. (A. IV. 9-12- 
C. V. 9-12) 


In the accepted B-text, Reason is to rule the kingdom, give 
the king good advice and see that Conscience is leading the people 


in the right way. Since the government of the land is to be handed 
over to someone else, it is not quite clear what the king is to be 
advised about, or why he should need advice rather than his 
subjects; there is also no mention of Mede’s marriage which is 
the direct cause of Reason’s being summoned to court. The A- 
and C-texts clear up the difficulty quite simply by the preservation 
of a line explaining that advice is to be given to the king: 
Of mede and of mo opere . what man shal hire wedde. 
(A IV. 10; C. V. 10) 

i.e. the whole question of Mede, which has puzzled king and coun- 
cil and ‘almost shent’ the kingdom, is to be settled forever. All 
Reason’s work is to be universal and supremely important. Y O* 
C2, three B-MSS. which are closely connected, and Crowley’s 
Jater versions preserve this line.™ 

In none of these cases is it recommended that the accepted 
B-text should be altered to agree with the A- or C-texts simply 


® And lenep it to loreles . . . (C-text I. 75). 

See footnote 47, p. 507. 

“ This interesting example is not from the selected passus, consequently 
it is not counted in the total of L’s errors. 
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because it differs from them: for there is always some other deter- 
mining factor or factors; in 4 and 5 the emendation improves the 
alliteration, in 1, 2, 3, 6 and 7 the emended readings are more 
vigorous than those of the accepted B-text. 


This comparison of the accepted B-text with the A- and C- 
texts resulted in 161 emendations in 499 lines—of these 69 occur 
in no B-MS. and 25 o¢cur in one or more of the doubtful MSS. 
R® F. This leaves 67 cases where L has a reading inferior to that 
of one or more of the uncontaminated B-MSS; of these better 
readings 14 occur in G/ only, 4 in W only, while M B G2 Cr have 
2each. There remain 41 cases where the emendation is supported 
by more than one of the B-MSS.® These figures show that Gl 
and W (possibly O and C2 should be added to them) are probably 
better MSS. than Y M etc., but the differences in the figures are 
so slight that it is not wise to base conclusions on them. 

So ends the first investigation. 


IT 


The business of the second investigation was to examine the 
remaining lines of the selected passus, and, where possible, to 
compare them with the corresponding passages of the A- and C- 
texts. 


A. In some cases all the B-MSS. have a bad or even a sense- 
less reading. 


1. According to the popular medieval legend God sent an angel 
to warn Seem (a common error for Seth) that his issue must not 
marry with Cain’s. But Seem was disobedient: 


jet some, ajein be sonde . of owre saueoure of heuene, 
Caymes kynde & his kynde . coupled togideres, 
(IX. 126, 127) 


This is the reading of all the B-MSS; obviously some should be 
seem. M has seem added over an erasure. 


2. ‘Ymagynatyf’ tells the Dreamer of the great Unfortunate, 


% R lacks Prologue 1-124 and Passus I. 138-II. 39. 
® F supports 30 of these emendations, G/ 27, W 22, Cr 22, 0 18, C2 18, Y 11, 
M 10, G27, C 6, R4, B 3. 
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Solomon, Alexander, Rosamund, that: 


Catel and kynde witte . was combraunce to hem alle, . . . 
(XII, 46) 
And riche renkes rijt so . gaderen and sparen, 
And po men pat pei moste haten . mynistren it atte laste; 
And, for pei suffren & se . so many nedy folkes, 
And loue hem nou;t as owre lorde byt . lesen her soules; 
Date & dabitur vobis, &c. 
[So catel and kende wit . acombreth ful many; 
Wo is hym pat hem weldeth . but if he hem [wel] despende; 
Scientes et non facientes varijs flagellis vapulabunt; 
Sapience, seith pe boke . swelleth a mannes soule, 
Sapiencia inflat, &c;] 
And ricchesse ri3t so . but if be Rote be trewe; 
Ac grace is a grasse per-of . po greuaunces to abate. 
(XII. 53-61) 


So the passage stands in the accepted B-text; but the three 
bracketed lines are found only in the doubtful MSS. R and F; all 
the pure B-MSS. omit them and, consequently, the reading of 
the pure B-MSS. is senseless. Clearly the pure B-MSS. have lost 
something between 

And loue hem nou3t as owre lorde byt . lesen her soules; 
Date & dabitur vobis, &c. (XII. 56). 


and 
And richesse ri3t so . but if pe Rote be trewe; (XII. 60). 


but it is not clear that R and F supply accurately what the pure 
B-MSS. have lost. As a matter of fact two of these R F lines 


So catel and kende wit . acombrep ful many; 
Wo is hym pat hem weldep . but if he hem [wel] despende; 
Scientes et non facientes varijs flagellis vapulabunt; 
(XII, 57, 58). 
are out of place in the B-text since they are merely an amplification 
of 


Catel and kynde witte . was combraunce to hem alle, (XII. 46) 


just above; also they are practically identical with two lines of 
the C-text: 


Ac catel and kynde witt . encombrep ful menye; 
Woo is hym that hem weldep . bote he hem wel dispeyne; 
Scientes et non facientes uariis flage llis vapulabunt. 
(C-text XV, 17, 18). 
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and this is in a passage where the B- and C-texts vary considerably 
from each other. So it seems most probable that the occurrence 
of these two lines in R F is due to contamination from the C-text. 
The case is quite different with the third R F line— 
Sapience, seith pe boke . swelleth a mannes soule, 
Sapiencia inflat, &c. (XII. 59). 

This is mot in the C-text, it is necessary for the sense of the B-text 
and is almost certainly a genuine B-text line. 

B. In several cases the reading of L was found to be distinctly 
inferior to that of other B-text MSS. 

1. In the struggle between Life and Death, Death says he 
will have the mastery; but Life answers that he will overcome 
Death. L reads: 

Lyf seyth pat he likth . and leyth his lif to wedde, 
pat for al pat deth can do . within pre days, 


To walke and feeche fro pe fende . piers fruite pe plowman. 
(XVIII, 31-33) 


ie. Life says what pleases him, and pledges his life that he will 
defeat Death. A much stronger reading is that of MC B Y O 
C2 G2 W and the C-text: 

Lif saith pat he liep . and leyth his lif to wedde, 


i.e., Life says that Death lies, and pledges his life etc.*” 
2. The poet recalls the royal prerogative of pardoning an offen- 
der condemned to death: 


. 3if be Kynge of pat kyngedome . come in pat tyme, 
There be feloun thole sholde . deth or otherwyse, 
Lawe wolde, he j;eue hym lyf . if he loked on hym. 
(XVIII. 379—381) 


C2 G2 and W read: 
per pe ffelon bole shuld . deth or oper Iuwise. 
and the C-text has correctly— 


Ther a peof poly sholde . dep oper Iuwise. (C. XXI. 427) 
Iuwise (sentence, execution) is far better than the weak or otherwyse 
of the accepted B-text. 


*? The glossary of the accepted B-text gives likth as pres. indic. of lizen. 
Neither Mitzner’s Glossary nor the New English Dictionary recognize lékih 
as a form of lijen. Likik probably came into this line from 1. 34, below. 
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3. Learning must be honoured, it must not be ‘contraryed 
with crabbed wordes,’ so at the Nativity: 


To pastours and to poetes . appiered pat aungel, 
And bad hem go to bethlem . goddis burth to honoure, 
(X1T.149, 150) 


This is the reading of Z M. For some hundreds of lines this 
is the only reference to the angel who announced the birth of 
Christ, so Jat aungel is clearly wrong. W CrC B Y O C2 G2 and 
all MSS. (except one) of the C-text read: 


To pastours and to poetes . appered the aungel. 


R and F have an aungel. 

There are a few obscure passages in the B-text where W alone 
of the B-MSS. has an intelligible line. A little investigation 
shows that W’s good readings at these points are most probably 
scribal emendations and were not in the MS. from which it was 
copied. For instance: 


‘Ymagynatif’ discusses Benefit of Clergy and the penitent 
thief: 


Dominus pars hereditatis mee . is a meri verset, 189 
Pat has take fro tybourne . twenti stronge peues; 
Pere lewed theues ben lolled vp . loke how pei be saued! 
De thef pat had grace of god . on gode fryday as pow speke, 
Was, for he ;elte hym creaunt to cryst on pe crosse . & 
knewleched hym gulty, 
And grace axed of god . and he is euer redy 
Pat boxomeliche biddeth it . and ben in wille to amenden 
hem. (X11.189-195)* 


F and W do not agree with the reading of this difficult passage. 
F has a fair reading here, but this, as is often the case with FP, 


68 193. Was, for he) pat was for pat he B, obviously due to a misunderstanding 
of Was at the beginning of the line. on . . . &) & vpon a cros R; 
knewleched) know C: knew B O C2 Y G2; hym) R omits; F has 
Was for he j;alded hym to chryst & knowleched hym gylty. 

. RF omit. and he is euer redy) Pat to graunten it is redy W. 
. Pat) pam B; To hem pat W; Aem) hym B G2. F- & buxum was 
in meende his mercy was to craue. 
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must be due to the scribe. W’s variants are adopted by Prof. 
Skeat for the accepted B-text: 


De peef... 


Was for he yald hym creaunt to Crist on the cros . and knewliched 
hym gilty 


And grace asked of god . pat to graunten it is redy 
To hem pat buxomliche biddeth it . and ben in wille to amenden 
hem. 

Prof. Skeat, in his Critical Note to this passage, says® that line 
193 is undoubtedly too long and that “the reading of MS. W 
must be adopted in order to preserve the alliteration, and, indeed, 
in order to make sense . . . I believe the right reading to be 
as in the text, only the words & knewleched hym gulty should be 
struck out, and the metrical pause in 1.193 placed after creaunt. 
Crowley has a different and very unsatisfactory reading: 

Was for he knew Christ on y* cros . & knowlegid his sinne, 

And grace asked of god, & he is euer ready 

That buxomlyche byddeth it, & ben in wyl to amend hem.” 


It might be argued that here W has preserved a correct reading 
while the other B-MSS. are wrong, but there are two objections 
to this. 

(a) The B-MSS. fall into three groups 4 (L M R F), w (C B 
O C2 Y G2) and r (W Cr), representing three fairly independent 
traditions of almost equal value. There are here two whole 
groups, \ and w, and Cr which is half of the third group r, agreeing 
against one MS. W. 

(b) It is very significant that Cr, which generally agrees with 
W, has here, in all essentials, the same difficult reading as the 
other B-text MSS. One must not lay too much stress on this 
point as Crowley is known to have ‘edited’ his MS., but his cor- 
rections are always designed to make the text less obscure, not 
moreso. It is not likely that this passage in Crowley’s MS. agreed 
with W and that he altered it to agree with L etc. Far more 
reasonable is the assumption that some scribe of W found this 
obscure passage in his original and altered it. It seems therefore 
that the archetypal B-MS. 8 had this passage as it appears in 
L etc. Within a few lines of this passage there is another place 


*® B-text, Critical Note to XII. 192, 193, pp. 409,410. The lines in ques- 
tion are really XII. 193, 194. 
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(XII. 184, 185) where W alone has a satisfactory reading, the rest 
of the B-MSS., including Cr, agreeing in a very difficult version; 
so that again it must be assumed that 8 had the harsher reading, 
and that W is sophisticated Some ancestor of 8 may have been 
damaged here, with the result that words or lines were misplaced 
or lost, and these errors passed on with many others into 8 and 
so to the B-—MSS. 

Other places can be found where W has faked his copy.” 

There are in the selected Passus 1069 original B-text lines, 
and 146 lines where the resemblance between the A-, B- and 
C-texts is not well marked. In these lines 26 emendations must be 
made in the accepted B-text (ie. L); of these emendations 2 
are found in no B-text MS., 2 are supported by one MS. only 
(G2 has 1, F has 1) leaving 22 cases where L has a reading inferior 
to that of more than one B-MS. The MSS. of the r group and 
the best of the w MSS. have roughly an equal number of these 
emendations; the A MSS. have very few of them.” 

This ends the second investigation. 

So far the investigations confirm the opinion that L is faulty 
in some respects. The first investigation shows that Gl W O C2 


are among the better B-MSS., the second suggests that G2 and 
Y might be added to their number. 


ITI 

The third investigation deals with the errors of all the B-text 
MSS. in the selected Passus” and seeks to determine which of 
the chief B-MSS. L GI W O C2 G2 Y is the most reliable. 

In the third investigation the material obtained from the first 
two was ignored, as it was desired to obtain an independent cri- 
terion of the comparative value of the B-MSS. The readings 
of all the B-text MSS. for the whole of the selected Passus were 
examined and faults noted under two headings: 

(a) Essential lines or words missing. 

(b) Reading distinctly inferior. 

(a) gives the best indication of the value of a MS. Care was taken 
to make (b) as reliable as possible by noting only those readings 


7? Compare the reading of W with the accepted B-text XV. 217, 218; 
XX. 253-255. 

™ G2 and B have 15 each, C Y O C2 14 each, Cr 13, W 12, M 9, F 4,R3. 

7” Prol.—Pass. II, Pass. VIII, IX, XII, XVIII. 
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where the alliteration or the sense is inferior; yet it is always pos- 
sible that a superior reading may be a “felicitous corruption of 
the scribe.” All these results therefore are provisional and are 
subject to correction when the critical study of the MSS. has pro- 
ceeded further. 
The results were as follows: 

LC MR F® C B Y O C2 G2 W Cri®™ Cr2 Cr3 G1 

(a) Omissions. 12 19 76 93 63 37 28 33 36 26 146 15 17 28 


(b) Read: inf.: 41 41 89 146 103 110 56 61 82 40 38 66 67 § 36 


53 60 165 239 166 147 84 94 118 6656 82 82 85 64 


Some comment should be made on these figures. 

R has lost 252 lines; allowing 28 errors for these lines R’s 
total of errors is 193. In B the corrupt Passus® (containing 
673 lines) have been ignored; allowing 95 mistakes for these lines B 
has 242 errors. GI exists up to the end of Passus VII, G2 exists 
from Passus VIII onwards; consequently they have only 673 and 
1041 lines respectively, of the lines here discussed. Allowing 
G1 99 errors, and G2 43 errors for the missing lines, G/ has a total 
of 163 errors and G2 a total of 109 errors. 


The comparatively few errors of M can be explained in two 
ways. Firstly, by its connection with L, and, secondly, by its 


numerous corrections, which give, for the most part, very good 
readings. But, obviously, these good readings of M have to be 
ignored in estimating M’s value in group A. It is not remarkable 
that Cr and C2 are more faulty than W and O, to which they are 
respectively related. Cr was printed by a man who was frequently 
puzzled by his MS., and C2, though near to O, is considerably 
later and bears the marks of repeated copyings, each with its possi- 
bility of additional errors. 

The figures obtained in this third investigation may seem a 
little puzzling. The first investigation shows that Z has 161 
errors in 499 lines,” the second shows 26 errors of L in 1215 lines; 
the third covering the ground dealt with in doth the previous in- 


73 The errors of Cr1, Cr2, Cr3 and F are more numerous than here stated, 
for many cases where they have original corrupt readings have not been noted. 

™ Prol: 1-124, Pass I. 138-II. 39, Pass XVIII. 411-431. 

% Prol—Pass II. 

% See p. 521. 

77 See p. 526. 
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vestigations shows that ZL has only 53 errors in 1714 lines (499+ 
1215). Two things must be remembered here: 

(a) Many of the 161 errors of the accepted B-text observed 
in the first investigation (i.e. a comparison of the A-, B- and C- 
texts) are in unimportant matters, where the readings could not 
possibly be called ‘distinctly inferior,’ and 69 of the 161 errors 
occur in aij the B-MSS., making detection from the B-MSS. alone 
very difficult. 

(b) The B-MSS. are generally very good; the differences be- 
tween them are not important, and, where these are found, it is 
often impossible to say which of the readings is to be preferred. 
It follows therefore that in those passages of the B-text for which 
it is not possible to consult the corresponding A- or C-text, 
there are certainly many false readings which have not been de- 
tected. 

According to the figures obtained in this investigation, Z and 
W are equal in value, while Y and O are slightly inferior. 

An estimate of the value of the groups \, 7 and w would be 
more useful than that of their representatives L, W and Y O 
respectively; unfortunately two of these groups (A and r) contain 


only one reliable MS., and the rest of the evidence, in each case, is 


unsatisfactory. 

The Group \. R F are suspected of interpolation from the 
A- and C-texts; so they have to be ignored in deciding which of 
L’s errors are original, and which belong to the group A. M, 
the fourth MS. of the group, has been so much corrected that its 
readings have to be treated with great caution: but there are 
thirteen cases where M, untouched, can correct L, so that L’s 
errors are reduced from 53 to 40. 

The Group r. Cr owes much to its editor and, in the present 
state of our knowledge, it would be unwise to correct any of W’s 
56 errors from it. 

The Group w. The individual errors of any one MS. can be de- 
tected in w, but here again caution is necessary. From the Pro- 
logue to Passus IV w consists of three MSS.,Y OC2. NowC Bjoin 
w about the beginning of Passus V, G2 joins it about the beginning 
of Passus VIII. C B both before and after they are a part of 
w are inferior to Y O. G2 is of average goodness; it has few correct 
readings which are not shared by some other w MS. Since Y O 
belong to w throughout the poem and are the best MSS. of that 
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group, it is permissible to assume that their errors represent the 
errors of the MS. from which w derives; 48 of Y’s 84 errors and 
58 of O’s 94 errors can be corrected from one or more of their 
cognates, so that the errors of w are reduced to 36. 

So the third investigation shows that w and Lare nearly equal 
in value, while W is slightly inferior to them. As a matter of fact 
w is somewhat inferior to LZ, for it has many more minor errors 
than L, while the number of its major errors is practically the same. 

This ends the third investigation. 

The first two investigations show that there is not much to 
choose between w and W, but they give little indication of the 
value of L; the third investigation places w a little below LZ, but 
above W. It is hardly possible to estimate the value of GJ, for 
while the first investigation shows that from the Prol. to Pass. II it 
has more of the necessary emendations of the B-text than any other 
B-MS., the last investigation shows that in the same Passus it 
has a great number of errors of its own. 

This examination of the B-text MSS. confirms Professor 
Skeat’s opinion that L is the first authority, but it places w second 
and W third to L, and rejects, or treats with caution, the evidence 
of R. It also shows that peculiar readings of GJ may be of great 
value. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE B-TEXT 

In constructing a B-text the agreement of LZ, w and W on any 
point may be taken as conclusive; where they differ the reading 
which is supported by any two of them is probably correct. If 
w and W agree against L, an uncorrected M reading will be of use. 
R F are suspected of A- and C-text contamination, yet, in passages 
where the A- and C- texts are wanting, R F may give help. It 
is a little doubtful how far it is safe to use the evidence of G/ in 
this reconstruction. As far as is known at present, G/ represents 
an independent B-tradition, but this is not quite certain. In 
the existing state of our knowledge it is best to use G/ to furnish 
corroborative evidence only. 

The text obtained by this means will be, generally speaking, 
that of the faulty archetypal 8 from which all the extant B-text 
MSS. are descended.” Some improvement can be made in this 
text. Where the A-, B- and C-texts can be compared, it will 


78 G1 is a possible exception. 
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be possible to get very near the original B-text; but in the passages 
where such a comparison is not practicable the reconstructed text, 
except for some few very obvious mistakes, must, for the present, 
be that of the faulty archetypal 8. At present this seems to be 
as near as one can get to the original B-text, though a nearer 
approximation can be made when further collations of the B- and 
C-MSS. are available. This applies particularly to the later 
Passus (B. Pass. X VII-XX), where the agreement of the B- and 
C-texts is very close. At the end of this paper short extracts of 
the reconstructed B-text are given. 

It is hoped later to print some Passus at least of the recon- 
structed B-text, when it will be seen that many apparent rough- 
nesses of the B-text are innovations, and it is even possible that 
some of those passages in the B-text from which the argument 
in favour of multiple authorship is drawn owe their present form 
to scribal errors. 


It has been shown that the accepted B-text is faulty in some 
respects and that occasionally all the B-text MSS. agree in an 


erroneous reading, proving their descent from one archetypal 
MS., the faulty §8.7° Very little is known of the method of MS. 
publication in the 14th and 15th centuries; it may be that 8 came 
into the hands of a man who subsequently specialized in copies 
of the B-version, and that a whimsical chance not only gave him 
a faulty MS. but also preserved just his copies and their descen- 
dants. 

Whatever the cause may have been, there is one significant 
fact which cannot be overlooked by students of Piers Plowman— 
the extant evidence suggests that the writer of the C-text worked 
from a B-text MS. which, in certain respects, was better than 
the ancestor of the extant B-text MSS. This may have been pure 
luck, or the writer of the C-text may have had a special knowledge 
of the value of a certain type of B-text MS. Of course it is quite 
possible that copies of the B-text, less faulty than the archetypal 
MS. of those which have survived, were in circulation. 

In conclusion I have only to express my thanks to the Provost 
and Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford, and to the President and 
Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for depositing their 
MSS. at the Bodleian for my use; to the Principal and Council 


GI is a possible exception. 
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of Newnham College, Cambridge for allowing me to consult their 
MS; to the Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, for permitting 
me to have a portion of the Dublin C-text MS. photographed; 
to the officials of the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries 
and of the British Museum for their unfailing courtesy, and, more 
especially, to Dr. R. W. Chambers and Mr. J. H. G. Grattan for 
the help and advice they have given me throughout this work. 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 


Provisional draft of revised B-text.* 
Passus I. 163-207. 
(Fol. 6r.) 


For in kynde knowynge in herte . pere [comsip a 

mist], 

And pat falleth to pe fader . pat formed vs alle, 

Loked on vs with loue . and lete his sone deye 

Mekely for owre mysdedes . to amende vs alle. 

And jet wolde he hem no woo . pat wroujte hym pat 
peyne, 

But mekelich with mouthe . mercy he bisou;te 

To haue pite [on] pat poeple . pat peyned hym to deth. 





. in} of B BM Cot Cr. in (2)] off Gl B BM Cot. phere [comsib a mi3l] 
pere a my3te bigynneth L M F C B BM Cot Y O C2 W Cr; begynnyth 
amyght Gl. R lacks Pass: I. 138-II. 39. 

vs} you Cr2, Cr3. 

. Loked| He looked Cr. and] om: B BM Cot. 

. Mekely| Mekel C. amende] amenden W. 

. And| om: G1. he| om: B BM Cot. hem) theym G1. pat peyne] al pat tene 
B BM Cot. 

. with) bi O C2. he] om: W. 

. [on] soin M F B BM CotO C2Cr Gl; of LC Y W. pat (1)] the Gl F. 
hym| hem BM Cot. 


*The revised B-text is based on L, collated with M, R, F,C,B, BM, Cot, Y,O, 
C2,G2,W, Cr,G1,and also with the revised A-text of Messrs. Chambers and Grat- 
tan and with the C-text. Corruptions peculiar to F or Cr, and orthographical 
variations are not always noted. Messrs. Chambers and Grattan provided me 
with proof sheets of the provisional draft of their revised A-text, and permit me 
to reprint here the necessary extracts from PassusI. The C-text readings are 
obtainable in the E. E. T. S. edition. 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 


Provisional draft of revised A-text.T 


Passus I. 139-183. 


For in kynde knowyng in herte . per comsip a mi3t 139 
And pat fallip to pe fadir . pat fourmide vs alle 140 
Lokide on vs wip loue . and let his sone deize 

Mekliche for oure misdedis . to amende vs alle: 

And 3et wolde he hem no woo . pat wrou3te him pat pyne 
But mekly wip moube . mercy he besoujte 

To haue pite on pat peple . pat pynede hym to debe. 145 





tWords and letters placed within round brackets ( ) are to be deleted 
from the critical text, though found in the MS used as a basis. 


Words and letters within square brackets [{ | are not in the MS used as a 
basis, but are inserted into the critical text from other MSS. 


Important variations are given in the footnotes. 
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Here my3tow see ensamples . in hym selue one, 170 
That he was mi;tful and meke . and mercy gan graunte 
To hem pat hongen him an hei; . and his herte pirled. 
For thi I rede j3ow riche . haueth reuthe [on] pe 
pouere, 
Thou; 3e be my3t[y] to mote . beth meke in jowre 
werkes; 
For pe same mesure pat je mete . amys other 
elles, 175 
3e shullen ben weyen per wyth . whan 3e wende hennes. 
Eadem mensura qua mensi fueritis remecietur vobis. 
For pou; 3e be trewe of 3owre tonge . and trewliche 
wynne, 
And as chaste as a childe . pat in cherche wepeth, 
But if 3e louen lelliche . and lene pe poure, 





. my3tow] maist pou B BM Cot; mi;t pou M; might you Cr; myghtestow 
C Y; my3tist pou O C2 Gl. see] sein Cr2 Cr3. ensamples] ensaumpyle 
CW Cr3GI. hym selue] selfe Cr. 

. mi3ztful| myghty G1. and mercy gan graunte] y, mercie can graunt Cr. 


. hem) theym G1. hongen|] hengen W B BM Cot; hange Cr1; hangen Cr2; 
hanged Cr3, G1. him an] om: B BM Cot; theym G1. him an hei3} on height 
him Cr2 Cr3. 

. [on] soin F C2 Cr Gl;0of LMC YOW;vppon B BM Cot. reuthe] mercy F. 
. Thou3] Thought C BM. my3t [y] soin B BM Cot Cr G1; my3tfulL MC YO 
C2 W. in jowre werkes| off yourseluen G/. 

. mesure] so in B BM Cot F Cr; mesures wrongly in L MC YO C2 GI W. 
pat] om: G1. 

. Shullen ben] shalbe G1; shal be B BM Cot Cr. fueritis| om: BM; fueritis 
aliis Cot G1; L M have alliteration points after fueritis. remecietur] remetietur 
W Cr; rementietur Cot. 

. bou3] thoght G1. tonge] tonngis B BM Cot. wynne] selle F; wyn Crl; 
worch Cr2 Cr3. 

. as} ben as B BM Cot. cherche| kerke C. wepeth] lernyth Gl. in—wepeth] 
chidep neiber ne (chideth nother Cot) fijtteb B BM Cot. 

. if|om:M F. lelliche| your neyhebore F; loyally G1. lene] leue Cr! Cr3; leene 


or gyve F, 
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Here mi3t pou sen ensaumplis . in hymself one 

Pat he was mij;tful and mek . and mercy gan graunte 

To hem pat hongide him by . and his herte pirlide. 

For pi I rede pe riche . haue reupe on pe pore 

Peiz 3e ben mizty to mote . beb mek of jour werkis: 

For pe same mesour je mete . amys ober ellis 

3e shuln be weize per wip . whanne 3e wende hennes. 

For [pei3z 3e] be trewe of jowre tunge and treweliche 
wynne 

And ek as chast as a child . pat in chirche wepip 

But ;if 3e loue lelly . and lene pe pore 
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Such goed as god sent . godelich parteth, 
3e ne haue na more meryte . in masse ne in houres 
Pan Malkyn of hire maydenhode . pat no man desireth. 
For lames pe gentil . iugged in his bokes 
That faith with oute fait . is [feblere pan nou3t] 
And as ded as a dore [nayl] . but ;if pe dede folwe. 
Fides sine operibus mortua est, etc. 
Chastite with oute charite . worth cheyned in helle; 
It is as lewed as a laumpe . pat no liste is inne. 
Many chapeleynes arne chaste . ac charite is awey; 
Aren [non] auarousere pan hij . whan pei ben auaunced; 


180. 


Such| Of suche B BM Cot F. goed) good C B BM Cot YO C2 W Cr Gi; 
goodis F. god seni] god 30w sent (god sendyth you G/) wrongly in all the 
B-MSS. parteth| deperten G1; with hem je parte F. 


. 3e] You Cr. ne] om: M F Cr Gl. more] om: C. ne(2)| nor W Cr. 
. Malkyn|Makyn Y. maydenhode| meydenheyd G1; meydenhede M W Cr. 


no man| alle men F. pat—desireth| whan (wham BM) noman hire 
coueiteb B BM; whan noman hire woweth Coil. 


3. gentil| Ientylman F; ,;entile W B BM GI. iugged| juggeb B BM Cot. 


. fait] so in Y Cot F; pe faite L M C B BM O C2 W Cr; dede GI. [feblere™ 


nou3t| so in B BM Col; ri3te no pinge worthi L M F C Y O C2 W;; right noth” 
ing worth Cr; no thyng worthy G/. 


. as} om: G1. a] om: C2 Cr. as (2)] om: C. dore [nayl| so in B BM Cot 


G1; dore tre wrongly in LM FC YOC2 W Cr. but 3if| wythoute G1. pe] 
thy C. dede] so in G1; dedes wrongly in LM FC BBM Cot YO C2 W 
Cr. folwe] sewen F. etc.) om: B BM Cot O C2 


. Chastite] For thi chastite L F C Y O C2 W Cr; for chastyte G1 M. worth 


cheyned| worth sheued GJ; worthi cheines Cr. 


. laumpe] lawpe C2. as . . . laumpe] a lewid pyng as a laumpe B BM Cot. 
. ac] and C C2 Cr; but Gl. is awey] hem failep B BM Cot. 


. [non] so in GI F; no men L M O C2 W Cr; no manC Y. auarousere] herder 


Gl. hij| they Gl OC2Cr. B BM Cot have two lines— 
Arn none hardere ne hungryere . pan men of holichirche 
Auerous (Auerouser Cof) and euyl willid . whan pei ben auaunsed. 
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Provisional draft of revised A-text. 


Of such good as god sent . goodlyche partep 

Se ne haue no more meryt . in [masse] ne in [houres] 
panne malkyn of hire maidenhed . pat no man desirip. 
For Iames pe ientil . [iuggid] in his bokis 

Pat feip wiboute fait . is feblere pan nou3t 

And as ded as a dorenail . but ;if p* dede folewe. 
Chastite wipoute charite . worp cheynide [in helle]: 

It is as lewid as a laumpe . pat no li;t is inne. 

Manye chapellenis arn chast . ac charite is a weye: 
Arn none hardere pan pei . whanne pei ben auauncid: 





parten. 

ne omitted. 

as omitted. 

schryned. 
. but. 
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Vnkynde to her kyn . and to alle cristene, 190 
Chewen here charite . and chiden after more. 
Such chastite wip outen charite . worth cheyned in helle. 
Many curatoures kepen hem . clene of here bodies, 
Thei ben acombred wip coueitise . pei konne nou;3t [out 
crepe} 
6v.) 
So harde hath auarice . yhasped hem togideres. 195 
And pat is no treuthe of pe trinite . but treccherye of 
helle 
And lernyng to lewde men . pe latter for to dele. 
[For pis arn wordis . ywryten in pe euangelie], 
Date et dabitur vobis . for I dele 30w alle. 





. her] theyr Gi Cr. kyn] kynde FY. 

. Chewen| they chewen G1; and schewen C2. here] theyr GI Cr. 

. cheyned| sheued G1; worthie chaynes Cri Cr2. Cr3 omits this line. B 
BM Cot omit this line and the next. 

. curaloures| creaturs Y. hem... here] theym... theyre Gi. 

. Thei| But pey PF; And B BM Cot. ben] are Gl. coueitise] couytous GI. 
pei konne nou3i] and cannot G1; pey kumne F. [out crepe] so in F; crye oute 
G1; crepe out B BM Cot; don it fram hem (them Cr) wrongly in L M Y 
CO C2 W Cr. 

. hem] theym GI Cr. -yhasped] hasped GI. 

. no} in O C2. of helle] and synne B BM Cot. 

. lermyng] lerned Y; lernyge Cr1. for] om: F G1. dele] to leve synne F. 

B BM Cot read for this line: 

And a lyper ensaumple lief me . as for pe lewid peple. 

. Soin B BM Cot (B misplaces the alliteration point); 

For pi (For C2) pis wordes . ben wryten in pe gospel 
wrongly in LM FC YOC2W Cr Gl (L has the alliteration point after 
ben). 

199-201 B BM Cot read: 
Date et dabitur vobis (vobis etc. BM) 

For y dele jow alle . and pat is pe lok of loue 

And vnlosep (vnlose Cot) my grace . pat confortep alle 

careful encumbred with synne. 
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Provisional draft of revised A-text. 


Vnkynde to here kyn . and ek to alle cristene 

Chewen here charite . amd chiden aftir more: 

Such chastite wipoute charite . worp cheynid in helle. 

3e.curatours pat kepe jow . clene of jour body 

3e ben acumbrid wib coueitise . 3e [conne] not out 
crepe 

So [hard] hap auarice . haspide 3ow to gideris. 

[pat] is no treupe of trinite . but a treccherie of helle 

And a ler[n]ing to (pe) lewide men . pe lattere to dele. 

For pise arn (pe) wordis . writen in pe Euaungelie 

Date et dabitur vobis . for I dele 3ow alle. 





169. bodies. 
171. gidere. 
172. a omitted. 
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And pat is pe lokke of loue . [pat] lateth oute my grace 
To conforte pe careful . acombred wip synne. 

Loue is leche of lyf . and nexte owre lorde selue 
And also pe graith gate . pat goth in to heuene. 
For pi I sey as I seide . ere by [si;te of pise] textis 
Whan alle tresores ben ytryed . treuthe is pe beste. 
Now haue I tolde pe what treuthe is . pat no tresore 

is bettere, 

I may no lenger lenge pe with . now loke pe owre lorde. 


. And| om: Cr; and and G1. [pat (2)| so in G1 Cr; and LC Y OC2 W;; pat 
over an erasure M. lateth| lettyth G1 C W Cr. 

. conforte| counforte O; confort C; coniorten W Cr; comfort GI C2. 

. Loue] So loue B BM Cot. nexte| nexit C. selue] hym seluen Y Gl. nexte 

. selue| lisse of alle payne B BM Cot. 
. graith] om: Cr3; grette C2. B BM Cot read for this line 
And the graffe of grace . and redieste way til heuene. 

. sey] may seye B BM Cot. ere ... textis| so in Gl, see too I. 132; erst bi 
pe trewe textis O C2 (trewe marked for correction in O but none given); 
ere by pe textis L M F C Y W Cr; best of pes textes B BM Cot. 

. ben] are Gl. tryed] tryed GI B BM Cot M W Cr. 

. Now] So Cr. haue I) I haue Gl. pe] you Cr. pat .. . bettere] and no 
treysour better G/; tak it if pu lyke F. For this line and the next B BM 
Cot read: 

Loue it quod pat lady . lette may y lenger (no lenger BM) 
To (Tho BM) lere pe wat loue is . and leue at me she lauste. 

. be—now] but Gl, which also adds explicit secundus passus de visione. 

now . . . lorde] oure lord looke pe euere F. 
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Provisional draft of revised A-text. 


pat is pe loke of loue . pat letip out my grace 

To counforte pe carful . acumbrid wip synne. 

Loue is pe leueste ping . pat oure lord askip 

And ek pe graip gate . pat gop in to heuene. 

For pi I seize as I siede er . be sijte of pise tixtes 

Whan alle tresouris arn trijede . treupe is pe beste. 

Now haue I told pe what treupe is . pat no tresowur is 
betere 

I may no lengere lenge . now loke pe oure lord. 





179. graibest. 
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Passus XVIII. 1-39. Passus XVIII” et tercius de dobet. 
(Fol. 76v.) 


Wolleward and wete shoed . went I forth after 
As a reccheless renke . pat of no wo reccheth, 
And 3ede forth lyke a lorel . al my lyf tyme 
Tyl I wex wery of pe worlde . and wylned eft to slepe, 
And lened me [til] lenten . and longe tyme I slepte, 
[Reste] me pere and rutte faste . tyl ramis palmarum; 
Of gerlis and of gloria laus . gretly me dremed, 
And of crystes passioum and penaunce . pe peple pat of 

rau3te, 

And how osanna by orgonye . olde folke songen. 

One semblable to pe samaritan . and some del to 

Piers pe plowman 

Barfote on an asse bakke . botelees cam [prikye], 
Wyth oute spores other spere . spakliche he loked 
As is pe kynde of a kny3te . pat cometh to be dubbed 





Title. e¢ . . . dobet] om: M OC2C; etc. et iijus de dobet W; et quartus de dobet B 
BM Cot wrongly; G1 omits the title; R has Passus xvjus de visione vt supra; 
F has Incipit Passus XIIII™. 

W olleward) wellowerd F. 
As] And as C B BM Cot YOC2G2. a] om: O. renke] freek B BM Cot; 
renke altered to reuke G2; reuke Cr. wo] om: C. reccheth| roujte B BM 
Cot W; recched G2. 
wex] were G2. wylned] wilnes C; willed Cr. eft to] efte R Cot; oft to B BM. 
[il] tt a LM RFCBBMCotYOC2W Cr, to G2, all wrong. slepte] 
slepe B BM Cot. 

. All the B-text MSS. have these lines in the following order—8 67 9; clearly 
lL. 8 is out of place, it must be put before (or possibly after) |. 9. 
[Reste] so in M C Y O C2 W; Rested L R F;; rest G2 Cr; I reste B Cot; I 
restid BM. rutte] rutt G2 Cr. 
and] om: O. gretly| grealye Cr3. 
pe] per B Cot. pat—raujte] pat of taughte C Y C2 G2; per of tauste B 
BM Cot; of taught Cr2 Cr3; ofte taujte O. 
orgonye] organ B BM Cot; orgene R. folke] folkes C B BM Cot; men F; 
men corrected to folk O.. 
to(2)] om: G2. pe(2)] om: C B BM Cot O C2 G2. Piers] petrus C2. 
on an] and on an YOC2C B BM Cot. cam] gan C B BM Cot Y O C2 G2. 
[prikye] so in M Cot O W; prekie B BM; pryke L C Y C2 G2; prickynge 
Cr R; springe F. 
spores] spore Cr. other] or M Cot O Cr. spakliche] meliche C2; spracliche 
R F; spackly Cr; sharpliche B BM Cot. 
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To geten [him] gylte spores . [and] galoches ycouped. 
panne was faith in a fenestre . and cryde, “a, fili 
dauid!” 15 
As doth an Heraude of armes . whan [auntrous] cometh 
to iustes. 
Olde iuwes of ierusalem . for ioye pei songen 
Benedictus qui venit in nomine domint. 
panne I frayned at faith . what al pat fare be 
mentf[el, 
And who sholde iouste in Iherusalem . “Thesus,” he 
seyde, 
“And fecche pat pe fende claymeth . Piers fruite pe 
plowman.” 20 
“Ts Piers in pis place?” quod I . and he preynte on me, 
“Dis ihesus of his gentrice . wole iuste in piers armes, 
In his helme and in his haberioun . humana natura; 
Pat cryst be noujt biknowe here . for consum|m]atus 
deus, 





a] om: Y. be] om: C. dubbed) doubed C2; dowbbed G2. B BM Cot 
omit this line. 

geten|geute B BM Cot. [him] hem L. [and] so in C B BM Cot YO C2 
G2 Cr; or L M R W; on F. 

faith] feythe a G2. cryde) crieC. a fili) fili B BM Cot G2; O fili Cr. 
[auntrous] so in R C O C® Y; auntwros L; aunturous (where ou is added 
over an erasure) M; aunterers G2; auentrous W Cr; aduenturus B BM 
Cot. iustesjiustice Crl. 

nomine] nomiue Cr2. domini] domini etc. Y O C2 B BM G2 C. 

Panne] That C. be mentie] so in R O; bymente M C B BM Y W Cr; 
byment Cot; bement L C2; ment G2; mente F. 

And] om: Cr. sholde\om: R. 

. fecche] fech partly over an erasure M; feccheth R; fecche out B BM Cot. 
Piers fruite] piers fruye Y; petrus ffrute C2. 

Piers] petris C2. pis] pat B BM Cot. I) om: C. preynte] prente M F; 
prent R; preint Cr C; twynclid B BM Cot. 

pis] pus B BM Cot. of|in G2. gentrice] gentris M C2; gentrie R B BM 
Cot Cr; gentries W C G2. 

and in] and M C B BM Cot G2. in his] om: O. 

biknowe] knowen M; knowe B Cot Y; knowne Cr; yknowe C BM C2 G2; 
yknowen O. consum|mlatus| so in M R F B BM Cot Y O C2 W Cr; con- 
sumatus L C G2. deus] est CB BM Cot YO C2 G2. B BM Cot place 
1.24 after 1.25. 
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In Piers paltok pe plowman . pis priker shal ryde; 
For no dynte shal hym dere . as in deitate patris.” 
“Who shal iuste with ihesus?” quod I, “iuwes or 
scribes?” 
“Nay,” quod he, “pe foule fende . and fals dome 
and deth. 


Deth seith he shal fordo . and adown brynge 

Al pat lyueth or loketh . in londe or in watere. 

Lyf seyth pat he [liep] . and leyth his lif to wedde 

Pat for al pat deth can do . with in pre dayes 

To walke and fecche fro pe fende . piers fruite pe 
plowman, 


And [lede] it pere hym lyketh . and lucifer bynde, 
And forbete and adown brynge . bale deth for euere.”’ 
O mors ero mors tua. 
Panne cam pilatus with moche peple . sedens pro 
tribunalt, 
To se how doughtilich deth sholde do . and deme her 
botheres riste. 





paltok| palcot or paltot C2. priker| prikiare R; prikiere W B BM Cot. 
ryde| aride Y. 

quod I| om: G2. or| and YF. 

he| faithRF. pelbutpeR. foule]om: R F; fould Cr2 Cr3. fals] also G2. 
and deth| to deye R F; ad deep B. 

adown] doun C2 G2; adom B BM Cot. 

or(1)]}and RF W. or (2)|) and W. 

he] om: C. |liep| so in M C Y O C2 W Cr1; lyethe G2; lizep B BM Cot; 
likth R F; likthe L; liueth Cr2 Cr3. 

fecche| to fecche G2. fruite] ffructe or ffrutte C2. pe (2)] om: Y. 

And] and to C2; to G2. [lede] so in F B BM Cot, cf ll. 267, 398; legge L 
MRCYOC2G2WCr. it] hym G2 

. forbete] forbite R; for to bete C B BM Cot Y O C2 G2 Cr2 Cr3. adown} 
doun M R G2 Cr;a don B BM. bale] bale and Y O C2 G2; bale of B BM 
Cot. ero—tua] mors tua ero R; ero tua mors Col. iua] tua etc. B BM 
Cot Y O C2 G2 C. 

moche| om: C B BM Cot Y O C2 G2. 

doughtilich| douthliche C2; doughty Cr1; douty Cr2 Cr3. her] per G2. 
botheres| bopes M Cr1; beither R; bope F; bothere Y; brotheres C B BM 
Cot G2 Cr2 Cr3; brethers C2. rizte] my3t O. 
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Pe iuwes and pe iustice . ajeine ihesu pei were, 
And al [pe] courte on hym cryde . crucifige sharpe. 





pe] om: M B Cot Cr. iustice] Iustices C B BM Cot Y O Cr2 Cr3 F. pei] 
om: G2. 

[pe] so in M F C B BM Cot YO C2 G2WCr;her LR. onjof Y; vpon 
M. on—cryde| vp and cried Cr1; of hem cried Cot. hAym] ihesu R. 


Etste BLACKMAN. 
University College, London. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE PURITAN’S “PENSIVE 
REGARD FOR THE WELL-BESTOWAL 
OF TIME” 


If it is true that there is contemporary reference in Shakes- 
peare’s plays, the key that will unlock the door to admit to these 
illusive yet valuable meanings, is an intimate knowledge of the 
life of Shakespeare’s day; and especially of those phases of the life 
which touched the vital interests of the dramatists and of their 
audiences. One phase of this life particularly invites attention, 
as offering in its study a means of determining Shakespeare’s opinion 
of one of the important questions of his day. I refer to the hos- 
tility of those extreme puritans who contended that plays were to 
be banished utterly. Nothing could concern either dramatist or 
audience more than the deadly hostility to the stage of the puritan, 
who, deaf to the argument that it was the abuse and not the use that 
should be put down, strove to banish the theatre. 

In the arguments pro and con of this dispute, we have a fruitful 
field for the discovery and the understanding of topical allusions 
in Shakespeare. It is necessary, however, in order to make prog- 
ress in this field of contemporary allusion, to separate and to 
examine singly the arguments involved in the dispute. With the 
purpose of clearing and of limiting the ground, therefore, only one 
of the puritan arguments against the theatre, that of “wasting the 
golden hours of the day,” together with the reply to it by the drama- 
tists, is discussed here. By an exposition of this argument, in con- 
nection with certain allusions to it by Shakespeare, a ray of needed 
light is thrown upon the disputed attitude of Shakespeare to the 
puritan attack upon the stage. 

In the violent religious disputes of the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, the right and proper employment of time assumed 
an importance that can be understood by us to-day, only when we 
recall the antithetical conceptions of the play-loving follower of the 
renaissance and of the play-hating follower of the reformation. If 
the thought of the former was “carelessly to fleet the time away,” 
the concern of the latter was, no less, carefully to avoid wasting 
upon the pleasures of live “time more precious than all else.” 

Out of the clash of these two conceptions arose the puritan 
charge against plays of “consuming the day, which without pastime 
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flies too swift away.’ There were among the puritans of Shakes- 
peare’s day “certain grave learned divines” who, holding “that it 
is not lawful for any Christian man to play at any game or pastime,” 
asked “what account we are able to yield to God of the time that 
we lose in play.’* To them and their like, stage-plays were flagrant 
abusers of time: they wasted the time of the poets who wrote, of the 
actors who played, and of the crowds who applauded. William 
Prynne’® is especially severe against “such infamous persons as 
players,” for by them “much time is lost and days of honest travel 
are turned into vain exercises.” They are the cause of great 
“‘mispence of money, and that which far transcends all treasure, of 
precious, peerless time.”’ And by reason of plays people “flock 
into the theaters out of an affected desire to post and pass away our 
peerless time, which flies too fast without these wings and spurs to 
speed it.” The author of A Short Treatise against Stage-Playes, 
1625,‘ had earlier argued the same objection against plays. He 
would have “the very idle persons” that “ordinarily resort to 
stage plays rather set to some honest labour than so unprofitably 
misspend the time to their own hurt.”” The condemnation was 
general. Every one connected with the giving or seeing of plays 
came in for a share in the waste of time. “All of you, for the most 
part, do lose the time or rather willfully cast the same away;-con- 
demning that as nothing which is so pretious as your lives cannot 
redeem. ’” 

These “learned divines” in their general condemnation of games 
and pastimes were not allowed, however, “to bear all away” in their 
hostility to the theatre. The dramatists, with other friends of 
recreation, attacked their opinion as born of ignorance, envy, and 
prejudice; and in their plays they introduced “a kind of a puritan’ 
whose “pensive care for the well-bestowal of time,””’ characterised 


1 Quarles, Embl. 1.X. (1718). 

2 John Northbrooke, Treatise against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, and Inter- 
ludes, Sh. Soc. pub., 1843, p. 49. 

3 Histrio-Mastix. The Players Scourge. 1663, pp. 540, 39. 

*In The English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart Princes. Ed. 
Hazlitt, 1869, p. 242. 

* Third Blast of Retrait from Plaies and Theatre, in English Drama and Stage, 
p. 130. 

6 Maria so describes Malvolio, Tw. N. (II. iii, 151). 

7 Richard Hooker, Eccle. Polity, Bk. V, Chap. XXVI (note), Keble Ed., 
vol. 1, p. 360. 
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him as of the intolerant sect. Taking direct issue with the enemies 
of plays, the friends of the theatre termed plays “‘ harmless spenders 
of time.”* As for the amount of time spent upon them, “there 
was no more time spent about them than useth to be spent in sports, 
sleep, talk, and learned releasing of the mind from study.’”. 
Richard Baker,” answering William Prynne’s charge that plays 
“cause prodigal expence in time,” replies that it may be true of 
heathen plays, which lasted many times, many days together,” 
but “it is false of ours;” and asks further, ‘‘ What will Frenchmen 
say in defense of their recreation, who spend more time in one day 
at tennis than those at plays?”’ 

In their endeavor to prevent recreations from being banished 
because men’s time was too precious to be so spent, the friends of 
games and pastimes met the scripture-quoting enemies of plays with 
Scripture. Solomon’s statement that “there is a time for all 
things, a time to play, a time to work,”’ etc.," was advanced against 
the various passages of the New Testament that were argued against 
spending time at the theatre." Northbrooke refers to the defense 
of evil practices found in this passage: “And as for this place of 
Ecclesiastes, or Preacher, by you alledged to maintain your idle 


sports and vain pastimes, it is not well applied by you, for he 
speaketh of this diversity of time for two causes. ... So may 
the drunkard, adulterer, usurer, thief, etc., with the whole rabble 
of wicked and ungodly ones, likewise, and to the same effect and 
purpose, alledge this place, and apply it for their practices, as you 
do for yours.”” In the course of his conversation with Age, Youth 
in Northbrooke’s Treatise had quoted Solomon’s words in justifica- 


* The English Gentleman, R. Brathwait, 1641, p. 106. 

* Gager in defence of his plays, as quoted by Rainoldes in The Overthrow 
of Siage-Playes, p. 21, 2nd edit., 1629. 

10 Theatrum Redivivum, pp. 67, 56. 

" Eccle. 3:1, 2. 

1 Northbrooke’s reference to 1. Peter, 4.2., (Treatise against, etc. p. 174, is 
typical of biblical passages quoted to prove that time should not be wasted: 
“Therefore sayth Peter, [because we have wasted time in the past] let us hence- 
forwarde live, as much time as remaineth in the flesh, not after the lusts of men, 
but after the will of God: and whatsoever we doe let us doe all to the glory 
of God.’’ Two other passages that are found similarly quoted in this connection 
are: “See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools but as wise, redeeming the 
time, because it is evil.” (Ephes. 5. 15-16.); and “Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without, redeeming the time.” (Colos. 4.5.). 
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tion of the amusements in which he had been accustomed to spend 
a good part of his time. 

Northbrooke’s reference to the use of these words of Solomon’s 
in defense of games and pastime is evidence that they were used 
in this manner; and we find them so used in the literature of the 
dispute itself. Gager, Rainolds, Heywood, and Chettle in their 
contributions to the dispute either use these words of Solomon’s 
in argument for the allowance of “games and pastimes,” or refer 
to their use in this connection. Henry Chettle in Kind Heart's 
Dream*™ urges that “there is a time of mirth,” when plays may be 
given, as “there is a time of mourning,” when plays may not be 
given. “Mirth,” he says, “in seasonable time taken is not for- 
bidden by the austerest sapients. But indeed there is a time of 
mirth and a time of mourning, which time having been by the magis- 
trates wisely observed, as well for the suppression of playes, as other 
pleasures, so likewise a time may come, when honest recreation 
shall have his former liberty.’””» Thomas Heywood, in An A pology 
for Actors,” claims that since God “hath limited us a time to rejoice 
as he hath enjoined us a time to mourn for our transgressions,” 
that those who “go about to take away from us the use of all 
moderate recreations” are “more scrupulous than well advised.” 
The frequent occurrence of Solomon’s words by the friends of 
pastime in the literature of the dispute makes it likely that their 
significance was well understood when they were found in the plays 
of the period.” 


, 


3 Treatise against Dicing, etc. p. 42. 

4 See in Shakespeare Allusion Book, New Shakespeare Society pub., p. 65. 

% An A pol. for Actors, Sh. Soc. edit., p. 25. 

% Further, Rainolds answering Gager in An Overthrow of Stage Playes, 
refers to Gager’s use of this argument, p. 23: “Finally you say that there is 
a time for sportes, plaies, dances, a time for earnest studies: and man con- 
sisteth not of one part alone; he hath a body as well as a minde. . . . [But 
this need for recreation] does not prove the lawfulness of your theatrical sports: 
and plays. J. Stowe, The Survey of London, p. 75: Marginal note to Chapter 
on “Sports and Pastimes of old times used in this citie”’: “Everything hath 
his time, a time to weep, a time to laugh, a time to mourn, and a time to dance.” 
Gataker, On Lots, p. 246: “‘ For there is a time and season for all things, and for 
recreation among other things. There is a time saith Solomon for laughing 
and mirth, and a time for dancing and delight.” J. Downame, Four Treatises, 
p. 200: “‘and seeing the holie Ghost himself telleth us, that as there is a time 
to mourn, so also there is a time to dance; I see no reason but that now upon 
the like occasion, and with the same holie affection, it may lawfully be used to 
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When Solomon’s words, “‘there’s a time for all things,” are 
found in plays of this period, they frequently are quoted for the 
purpose of justifying, humourously, practices objectional to the 
pastime-denouncing puritans. As an instance, John Lyly puts 
them into the mouth of a minstrel:’’ “Boy, no more words! 
there’s a time for all things. Though I say it that should not, I 
have been a minstrel these thirty years and tickled more strings 
than thou hast hairs, but yet was never so misused.” In Every 
Woman in her Humour the same thought is found in the mouth 
of a drunken reveller, and in The Parson’s Wedding” it is 
quoted by one of a group of lovers, of whom it is said by the ladies 
that they “could tell when to be civil, and when to be wild.” In 
other places, also, reference to this passage in Ecclesiastes serves 
to suggest the use made of it in justifying practices condemned by 
the puritans.” 

Shakespeare must be counted in among Northbrooke’s “whole 
rabble” of those who “likewise, and to the same effect and purpose, 
alledge this place, and apply it for their practices.’’ Contemporary 
significance attaches itself to the use in The Comedy of Errors ™ 
of the words, “there’s a time for all things;” and gives life to a 


passage that has been particularly lifeless: 


Ani. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time: there’s a time for all things. 


Dro. S. Idurst have denied that before you re so choleric, etc. 
Dromio’s jesting denial of his master’s statement, “ There’s a time 
for all things,” ends, after many lines, as with our fuller knowledge 
of the significance of these words we know it will end, in the dis- 
comfiture of Dromio, who has argued the puritan point of view 
that there is no time at all to be allowed certain practices. 





expresse our rejoicing, cheere the mind, and exercise the bodie, as well as mu- 
sicke, or any other such like pastime and recreation.”” Hooker, Eccle. Pol. 
Book V., Chap. xxiii, 4, with broader application quotes Solomon’s words. 
Prynne, p. 721: Cyprian says some “‘converted the very censure of the heavenly 
Scriptures into a justification of crimes and stage-plays; producing some texts 
of Scriptures in defence of Playes, as well as reasons.” 

17 Lyly, Bond edit., 111., p. 217. 

‘8 Tudor Facsimile Edit. (E). 

® Dodsley, (1744), vol. ix, p. 425. 

20 Stukeley, Tudor Facsimile, (G3). 
“TT, ii, 63. 
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In reply to the reformers’ insistence upon how time should 
be employed, the apologists of the theatre and of other pas- 
times did not rest their case with bringing to the support of 
their side Solomon’s words bearing upon the right disposi- 
tion of time. They went further, and pictured the deplorable 
condition that would result were the theatres to be closed, in as 
much as those who had been accustomed to ‘spend their time 
in attending plays would then give themselves up to practices far 
worse. Time, in short, would then be not better but worse em- 
ployed. With plays banished, the apologists insisted, “the idel- 
headed common” would spend their time in ways less profitable. 
It were better, therefore, that theatres remain open, since, when 
freed from abuse, they were capable of moral instruction. It is 
this defense—time would be worse employed—to which Prynne 
scornfully refers when he records “the players’ pretense that seeing 
plays serves to pass away time, which would else, perchance, be 
worse employed’’;” and to which Gager turns, when, in answering 
Rainolds’ attack upon university plays, he replies that “it may be, 
that some of his critics were worse occupied than his actors on that 
night that his plays were given.’ 

In this part of their rebuttal of the precisians’ argument of 
waste of time, the apologists for the stage pointed out two ways 
in which time would be worse employed were there no theatres. 
Either the pleasure-seekers would give themselves over to excessive 
forms of dissipation; or they would spend their idle time plotting 
against the government. Usually one, and not infrequently both 
of these dangers, were dwelt upon by the defenders of the stage 
in their answers to the general charge of waste of time. The 
first of these two replies to the puritans’ charge of waste of time 
lays stress upon the misfortune that would result to the pleasure- 
seekers themselves with the closing of the theatres. Henry Chet- 
tle* opposed the suppression of the theatre, among other reasons, 
because of the encouragement such action would give to “dicing, 
drinking and the following of harlots.”” Richard Perkins in prefa- 


* Histrio-Mastix, p. 951. 
*% Quoted in Rainold’s Overthrow of Stage Plays, p. 48. 
% Kind Heart’s Dream, p. 63. 
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tory verses to Thomas Heywood’s A pology for Actors advances 
the same argument:* 
Thou that dost rail at me for seeing a play, 
How wouldst thou have me spend my idle hours? 
Wouldst have me in a tavern drink all day, 
Melt in the sun’s heat, or walk out in showers? 
Gape at the lottery from morn till even, 
To hear whose mottoes blanks have, and who prizes? 
To drab, to game, to drink, all these I hate: 
Many enormous things depend on these, 
My faculties truly to recreate 
With modest mirth, and myself best to please, 


Give me a play that no distaste can breed 


Thomas Nash,” writing in 1592, argues strongly for plays on the 
ground that they prevent men giving themselves to worse practices: 
“The policy of plays is very necessary, howsoever some shallow- 
brained censurers (not the deepest searchers into the secrets of 
government) mightily oppugne them. For whereas the afternoon 
being the idlest time of the day; wherein men that are their own 
masters (as Gentlemen of the Court, the Innes of the Court, and 
the number of Captains and Souldiers about London) do wholly 
bestow themselves upon pleasures, and that pleasure they divide 
(how virtuously it skills not) either into gaming, following of harlots, 
drinking, or seeing a Playe: is it aot then better (since of four ex- 
tremes all the world cannot keep them but they will choose one) 
that they should betake them to the least, which is Playes?”’ 
Shakespeare in one place definitely employs this argument. It 
is at the end of the Chorus in Winter’s Tale,” where “Time” asks 


* The same argument is found in other of the prefatory poems prefixed to 
this work; p. 6, by A. Hopton: 
And did it nothing, but in pleasing sort 
Keep gallants from misspending of their time 
It might suffice; 
And p. 11; by Robert Pallant: 
Have I not known a man, that to be hyr’d 
Would not for any treasure see a play, 
Reele from a taverne? Shall this be admir’d, 
When as another, but the t’other day, 
That held to weare a surplisse most unmeet, 
Yet after stood at Paul’s-crosse in a sheet. 
** Thomas Nash, McKerrow edit. 1. pp. 211-212. 
27 TV. i, 29. 
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allowance for his tale of those who may have “spent time worse 
ere now”: 


Of this allow, 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now; 





If never, yet that Time himself doth say 
He wishes earnestly you never may. 


Such direct use of an argument of the dispute by Shakespeare, as 
we have here, is rare. 

Besides the value of plays in keeping the people from in- 
dulging in dissipation of various kinds, the friends of the 
theatre pointed out a further value of plays to the state, 
for without them “the idle-headed common would work more 
mischief,’”’ as Lodge affirms.* Thomas Nash maintains”’ that 
“it is very expedient that they [the people] have some light 
toys to busy their heads withal, cast before them as bones to gnaw 
upon, which may keep them from having leisure to intermeddle 
with higher matters”; and adds further**: “Read Lipsius or any 
prophane or Christian politician and you shall find him of this 
opinion.” Evidence of the general use of this argument, to which 
Nash refers, is not difficult to substantiate. Robert Laneham,™ 
regretting the abolition of the Hock Tuesday play, wishes it back 
because it “did so occupy the heads of a number that likely enough 
would have had worse meditation.” Thomas Heywood,” similar- 
ly, defends plays, since “doubtless there be many men of that 
temper, who, were they not carried away and weaned from their 
own corrupt and bad disposition, and by accidental means re- 
moved and altered from their dangerous and sullen intendments, 
would be found apt and prone to many notorious and traiterous 
practises.”’ Further testimony to the general employment of this 
argument is found in its use, either in defense or in criticism, by 
S. Gosson,™ Cervantes,“ Guevara,® Tacitus® J. G. (Greene)*? 


78 In Thomas Lodge’s Attack upon Gosson, p. 41. 

2° McKerrow edit. of Nash, 1. p. 211, 1. 28. 

3° Thid., p. 215. 

*t Quoted in E. N. S. Thompson’s Controversy between the Puritans and the 
Stage, p. 56. 

*® T,. Heywood’s A pology for Actors, p. 31. 

In School of Abuse, Stephen Gosson, p. 31: “ Meane time, if players be 
called to account for the abuses that growe by these assemblyes, I would not 
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in A Refutation of the Apology for Actors (1615), Thomas Nash,** 
and Dion Cassius.*® 
Shakespeare’s acquaintance with this argument is no less likely 
than with the argument last named. Evidence of this is found in 
a passage in Julius Caesar. Caesar is confessing to Anthony 
that were he capable of fear, Cassius would be the kind of man 
that he would have reason to suspect, for:— 
He loves no plays 

As thou dost, Anthony: he hears no music, 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 

That would be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

While they behold a greater than themselves, 


And therefore are they very dangerous 





have them to answere, as Pilades did for the theaters of Rome when they were 
complayned on, and Augustus waxed angrye: ‘This resorte, O Cesar, is good 
for thee, for theere were kept thousand of idle heads occupied which else per- 
adventure would brue some mischiefe.”’ 

* Don Quixote, Tudor Trans. p. 246, (IV. 21): “It will be no sufficient ex- 
cuse for this errour [abuse of plays], to say, that the principall end of well 
governed commonwealths in the permitting of comedies, is only to entertain 
the communaltie with some honest pastime, and thereby divert the exorbitant 
and vicious humours which idlenesses wont to ingender.”’ 

*% In North’s translation of Diall of Princes, chap. 43: “ But this [allowance 
of plays] was not through abundance of vanity, but to take from the Plebians 
occasion of idleness and to keep them occupied in other particular playes.”’ 

* Quoted by J. Davies of Hereford, 1. p. 82, Grosart edit.: “There is good 
use of plaies and pastimes in a Commonwealth for thereby those that are most 
uncivill, prone to move war and dissention, are by these recreations accustomed 
to love peace andease. Tac. 14. An. Ca. 6.” 

$7 “But admit that Cicero’s opinion of Playes, viz., That many heads were 
busied with them which other wise would bee inquisitive after his greatness, 
etc.” 

* Vol. 1. line 23, p. 214, McKerrow edit.: Faith, when Dice, lust, and 
Drunkenness, and all have dealt upon him if there be never a Playe for him to 
go to for his pennie, he sits melancholie in his Chamber, devising upon felonie 


f 


or treason, and how he may best exalt himselfe by mischiefe.”’ 

'Foster’s edit. Vol. IV, p. 124: He (Augustus) brought back from exile 
one Pylades, a dancer, driven out on account of civil quarrels . . . Hence 
Pylade s is said to have rejoined very cleverly when the emperor rebuked him 
for having quarreled with Bathyllus, an artist in the same line and a relative 
of Maecenas: ‘It is to your advantage, Ceasar, that the populace should ex- 
haust its energy over us.”’ 

40 T. ii, 200. 
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The significance for our purpose of this passage lies in the fact that 
it draws a contrast between a subject plotting treason, who “loves 
no plays’; and another subject innocent of conspiracy, who loves 
plays. For this antithesis between the lover of plays and the con- 
spirator, Shakespeare is not indebted to Plutarch; but is relying 
probably upon the classical tradition that considers plays to be a 
potent instrument in diverting evil-minded men from their “ trai- 
torous practices.” 

Shakespeare’s recognition in this passage of the argument in 
favor of plays is the more probable, since it was contended, not only 
in Roman but in his own time, that criminals from witnessing the 
reproofs administered by plays to vice, were often diverted from 
their villainy. A valuable passage in Heywood’s Apology for 
Actors“ in this connection even attributes Julius Caesar’s support 
of the histriones of Rome to his belief that they diverted the minds 
of criminals from treasonous conspiracies. “Julius Caesar, the 
famous conquerour, discoursing with Marcus Cicero, the as famous 
orator, amongst many other matters debated, it pleased the em- 
perour to ask his opinion of the histriones, the players of Rome, 
pretending some cavil against them as men whose imployment in 
the commonweale was unnecessary. To whom Cicero answered 
this: Content thee, Caesar, there bee many heads busied and be- 
witched with these pastimes now in Rome, which otherwise would 
be inquisitive after thee and thy greatnesse. Which answere, how 
sufficiently the emperour approved, may be conjectured by the 
many guifts bestowed and privileges and charters after granted to 
men of that quality.”’ At this point Heywood adds significantly, 
“Such was likewise the opinion of a great statesman of this land, 
about the time that certaine bookes were called in question.” 

The friends of the players, who made use of this argument in 
their printed defenses in resisting the aggressions of the enemies of 
plays, were active, also, in bringing the same argument based upon 
state policy to the attention of the highest state authorities. Ina 
letter written Nov. 3, 1594, by the Lord Mayor of London to Lord 


“ P, 31, Apology for Actors. 
Thomas Nash (Vol. 1, p. 214) has in mind the Pylades incident (see note 
39) when he tells of “‘a player’s wittie answere” upon “a great Fraie in Rome”: 
“It is good for thee, O Caesar, that the peoples heades are troubled with brawles 
and quarrels about us and our light matters: for other otherwise they would 
looke into thee and thy matters.” 
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Burghley, Lord High Treasurer, the Lord Mayor writes:* “I am 
not ignorant (my very good Lord) what is alleadged by soome for 
defence of these playes that the people must have soom kynd of 
recreation and that policie requireth to divert idle heads and other 
ill disposed frome other woorse practize by this kynd of exercise.” 
The Lord Mayor goes on to show that while godly recreations were 
good, ungodly plays are not tolerable, for they draw men to imitate 
evil, and to plot uprisings and troubles. In 1595 and 1597 almost 
the same language is used in similar communicaions.“ In com- 
munications tc the Privy Council the puritan Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen argue explicitly that far from diverting evil minded 
men from their plottings, plays gave such men examples and oppor- 
tunities for promoting just such seditious plots: ‘“‘Amonge other 
inconveniences it is not the least yt they give opportunity to the 
refuse sort of evill disposed and ungodly people that are within and 
abowte this cytie to assemble themselves and to make their matches 
for all their lewd and ungodly practices; being as heartofore we 
have found by th’ examination of divers apprentices and other 
servants who have confessed unto us that the said stage playes 
were the very places their randevous appoynted by them to meet 
with such other as wear to ioigne with them in their designes and 
mutinus attempts.’”’ It was in these words of the Mayor and the 
Aldermen, which insisted that it was at the very theatres of Lon- 
don that tumults and uprisings in the city were hatched, that 
this ancient argument in favor of plays met its most vigorous 
opposition. 


II 


Besides such direct and argumentative references, to the puri- 
tan argument of waste of time, as we have been considering, there 
were other, numerous and emphatic, protests introduced by the 
dramatists into their plays in the form of caricatures of “‘a kind of 
puritan” compounded of equal parts of hypocrisy and of mis- 
directed zeal. These satirical portrayals of the enemy were as 
popular with their audiences, as they were obnoxious to their 
objects of attack. In the publisher’s preface to Rainolds’ Over- 
throw of Stage-Plays (1599), expression is given to the offence taken 
by the puritans at frequent attacks upon the stage: “Men have 


* Malone Society, Coll. 1., 1., p. 75. 
“Pp. 79, ibid. 
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not been afraid of late days, to bring upon the stage the very sober 
countenances, grave attires, modest and matronlike gestures and 
speeches of men and women to be laughed at as a scorn and re- 
proach.”” Lucy Hutchinson, also, writing of the treatment which 
puritans suffered years later declared that “every stage, every 
table and every puppet play belched forth profane scoffs upon them, 
the drunkards made them their songs, and all fiddlers and mimics 
learned to abuse them, as finding it the most graceful way of 
fooling. ”’ 

To these caricatured puritans as presented on the stage, the 
dramatists frequently gave as an effective tag a zeal for the well- 
bestowal of time. In some cases these references by the drama- 
tists to the puritans’ “ pensive care for the well-bestowal of time” are 
fully and definitely stated: in other cases they are only glanced at or 
inferred. Examples from plays, in which characters have given to 
them this puritan anxiety to spend time profitably, will show 
how the dramatists retaliated by using the puritan’s view-point for 
their own purposes of caricature. 

The puritan wife, Florila, in Chapman’s An Humourous Day’s 
Mirth* finds herself on a hot day too warmly clad, so that she is 
obliged to change her costume. In magnifying her trivial mistake 
into a sin—another touch in the satirical picture—Florila accuses 
herself of wasting time “that might be better spent.” ‘What have 
I done?” she exclaims. “Put on too many clothes? The day is 
hot, and I am hotter clad than might suffice health: my conscience 
tells me that I have offended, and I’le put them off. That will 
ask time that might be better spent. One sin will draw another 
quickly on. See how the devil tempts.” 

Mistress Purge in Middleton’s Family of Love, and Malheureux 
in Marston’s Dutch Courtesan, are easily recognized by their words 
and views to be pictures of puritans. But the sketch is rendered 
complete when we are shown their zeal for the worthy employment 
of time. Malheureux advises his friend to avoid those excesses 
that will be sure to expose to danger “his health, his strength, his 
precious time, and with that time the hope of any worthy end”; 
while Mistress Purge*’ is equally emphatic in her counsel to the 
young men of her acquaintance to reform: “Fie, fie, ’tis pity young 


* Edit. 1873: Vol. 1, p. 57. (1.1.). 
“ A. H. Bullen edit., (1887): Vol. 11, p. 11. 
‘7 Dyce edit., (1840) Vol. 11, p. 125. 
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gentlemen can bestow their time no better; this playing [on the 
stage] is not lawful, for I cannot find that either plays or players 
were allowed in the prime church of Ephesus by the elders.” All 
of which good advice, as intended by the authors, loses its point 
unless we recognize that it is offered by the veriest hypocrites, 
who assume the garb of virtue to cover their own manifold and 
serious transgressions. Hypocrisy must be premised to understand 
the true value of the stage-puritan’s exhortation to virtue. It is 
the lack of appreciation of this fundamental element in Malvolio’s 
character, that has misled some critics into sympathy with Olivia’s 
steward who, “sick of self-love,”’ “tastes with a distempered appe- 
tite.’”’ Mihil, a pretender to holiness, for the advantage of the 
moment, in Brome’s Weeding of Covent Garden,** meets his father 
with “‘invectives against drinking, wenching and other abomination 
of the times,” by which is “‘wasted both money, and time which 
is more pretious than money.” The later dramatists of the 
seventeenth century do not forget to add this touch to their pictures 
of puritans. A “lay elder” in Mrs. Alpha Behn’s Good Old Cause*® 
condemns the idle sins of the times and points out that time spent 





in anything else than the great work of the reformation is both a 
loss and an abomination. 

There are other similar satirical allusions in the plays which 
are not put in the mouths of stage puritans, as are those just men- 
tioned. The satirical purpose of these references, however, is 
no less intentional. Reference to examples of this kind will 
show the variety of ways in which satire against the time-saving 


81873 edit. Vol. 11, pp. 23-24. 

49 1871 edit., vol. 1, p. 324. 

5° However not all of the allusions in the plays of this character are of a 
satirical character. In a few plays of serious purpose the allusions to “‘ wasting 
time” are made without intention of ridicule. Such references point to a cer- 
tain sympathy on the part of the writers with the stricter view of life by the 
puritans. Eastward Hoe, p. 24: Touchstone: We lose no time in our sensuality, 
but we make amends for it. O that we would do so in virtue, and religious 
negligences. Honest Whore, B., XII. 348: Bellafront (reformed): Good love, 
I would not have them sell thy substance and time (worth all) in those damned 
shops of hell. P. 281: Bellafront (to deceiver): You love to undo us, To put 
heaven from us, whilst our best hours waste. Lusty Juventus, p. 123: Good 
Counsel: Saint Paul unto the Ephesians giveth good exhortation, Saying walk 
circumspectly, redemyng of the tyme; That is, to spend it well and not to 
wickedness incline. Virgin Martyr, p. 23: Angelo: Where did you waste your 


time when the religious man was on his knees speaking the heavenly language? 
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enemies of the stage is pointed. A mocking bawd in Northward 
Hoe* says to the man who has given up his watch to her: “O, 
foolish young man, how dost thou spend the time!” A “wild 
gallant” in The Picture® exclaims that in the pursuit of his 
pleasure he loses no time; and in Old Timon® a convivial per- 
son urges his fellows to drink, “not idely spende the time.” In 
The Ordinary we read that “we do best spende the time, when 
no dull zealous chime but sprightly kisses strike the hour.” 


Iil 


As the examples shown above prove, an over-zealous regard 
for the right use of time was an essential detail in the satirical 
portrayal of the puritan by the Elizabethan dramatist. In the 
employment of this detail of characterization Shakespeare is no 
exception. Nor does it seem likely, when he ridicules a character’s 
anxiety to employ time worthily, that he is not following the general 
practice of his fellow dramatists in holding up to laughter the pre- 
cisians of hisday. In this connection it is to be expected that there 
is in Shakespeare’s use of this detail of characterisation a variety 
of method and a degree of effectiveness that are unknown to his 
fellow dramatists of less insight and penetration into the springs 
of character. 

Twelfth Night gives interesting opportunity of observing 
Shakespeare’s satirical treatment of the precisian’s regard for the 
right employment of time, including the “tieing” of allowed re- 
creations to the times proper for such recreations.* Malvolio and 

Pp. 2 

sSP.2 

“uP. 4 

5 P. 206, Dodsley (1744). 

55 A late example is found in Dryden’s Law against Lovers, p. 306: “Lucio: 
No, he [Duke] began the right course about forty [at which time we are told 
he became a loose lover]; but, good man, he repented the lost time of his youth.” 
A later example still is found in Minor, where a citizen says to his nephew that 
‘time is too precious to spend in talking with him.” 

56 Allowed recreations, the puritan writers remind us repeatedly may be 
endulged in only under certain conditions: Stubbes, xi: ‘‘With respect had to 
the sime, place, and persons, it [dancing] is in no respect to be disalowed.” 
Northbrooke, 45: “Youth: I am very glad that you graunt some kynde of 
pastime and playes although you tye it fo times, matters and persons.”” Gosson, 
p. 13: “I set this down not to condemn the fits of versifying, dauncing or 
singing in wiman, so they bee used with meane and exercised in due time.” 
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Olivia, devoted to the strict ordering of their lives and of the lives 
of those about them, have their thoughts constantly upon the value 
of time and the necessity of spending it in fitting manner. Olivia 
“takes great exceptions” to Sir Toby’s “‘ill hours,” threatens to 
punish Feste for spending his time away from the house in “dis- 
honest” practices, and calls the time that she spends in hearing 


‘ 9 


Feste’s fooling “idleness. 

Malvolio rehearses to himself the lecture that he will give to 
Toby for “wasting the treasure of his time in the company of a 
foolish knight,” upbraids the midnight revellers for their disregard 
of the late hour, and includes all of the “lighter people” under the 
charge of “idle, shallow things.”” Typical stage-puritan as he is, 
he divides his care for the right employment of time between an 
avoidance of indulgence in all “dishonest recreations’’; and a care- 
ful restriction and supervision of the amount, the place, and the 
company in which time is spent in “honest recreations.” Con- 
trary to Mr. Rolfe’s assertion that Malvolio does not speak like 
a puritan when he reprimands the roisterers at midnight, Olivia’s 
steward gives characteristic puritan expression to his reproval of 
the noisy singers for their lack of “‘respect of time, persons and 
place’’: “‘My masters, are you mad, or what are you? Have you 
no wit, manners, nor honesty? But to gabble like tinkers at this 
time of night? Do you make an ale-house of my lady’s house, that 
ye squeak out your cozier’s catches without any mitigation or re- 
morse of voice? Is there no respect of time, persons, nor place 
in you?” The incorrigible Sir Toby is quick to turn this “pensive 
care” of Malvolio’s for the “right bestowal of time’”’ into a jest: 
“We did keep time in our catches. Out of time, sir, ye lie.”” And 
follows this quip with his penetrative summary of the puritan posi- 
tion: “Dost think because thou are virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” 

Sir Toby in this play is constitutionally opposed to the strict 
view of the employment of time held by his puritan niece and her 
time-serving steward, Malvolio. The idea that he may not trifle 
away his time as he wishes, is to Toby “a false conclusion,”’ which 
he hates as “an unfilled can”—for is not “care an enemy of life?” 
His thoughts dwell on the cakes and the ale that the virtuous would 
banish. For him, as for Sir Andrew, “life consists rather of eating 
and drinking.” When Andrew in a moment of regret repents 
that he has misspent his time in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting, 
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Sir Toby has only ridicule for his thoughts of improving his time 
as he had for the puritan practice of early to bed and early to rise 
which he summarily sets aside with his “not to be abed after mid- 
night is to be up betimes.”*” Shakespeare makes high comedy here 
and elsewhere out of the exaggerated preciseness of the extreme 
puritan in insisting upon the proper time of day, place, and com- 
pany for allowed amusements. 

The mirth that lies in a passage in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
is based upon the insistence of a foolish precisian to tie a ‘recreation’ 
not allowed to place and persons. Slender has been robbed by Fal- 
staff’s men, in whose company he had imbibed too much. Unable to 
find redress, he forms the pious resolution, by which he determines 
to govern his future conduct: “I’le ne’er be drunk while I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company for this trick; if I be 
drunk, I’ll be drunk with those that have the fear of God, and not 
with drunken knaves.”’ Upon this worthy sentiment, Parson 
Evans, mindful only of the reiterated puritan comment that ‘pitch 

 defiles,’ stamps his approval with, “So Got ’udge me, that is a vir- 
tuous mind.” Intentional satire in these words of Slender’s is 
the more likely since we find him shortly afterwards naively re- 
vealing his hypocritical attitude towards bear-baiting: “I love the 
sport well: but shall as soon quarrel at it as any man in England” — 
which is exactly the attitude that the dramatists ascribe to the 
enemies of games and pastimes in England. 

In Much Ado About Nothing there is humorous reference to 
the puritan solicitude to do all “within measure” and “in due 
time,” the two restrictions upon recreations that Northbrooke 

57 Northbrooke is especially severe against those that either sleep over- 
much or sleep at unusual hours: p. 40: They will go verye late to bedde at 
night, and sleep long in the morning. Surely he that so doth, his offence is 
nothing lesse than his that all daye doth sitte in fatte dishes. Also p. 40: In 
which sort we must take our sleepe onely for necessitie, and nothing for ydle 
pleasure, and that in due time, and not out of season that we may the better 
serve God and our neighbours. p. 39: “Be you ashamed, then, that spende 
the greater parte of your time in ydlenesse, and sleepe in your beddes untill 
you be readye to goe to your dynner, neglecting therebye all dutye of service 
both towardes God and man.” A puritan preacher-teacher, Aminadab in 
How a Man may, etc. (Dodsley ix. pp. 27 and 70) is made to say,” [The rod] 
shall teach him that diluculo surgere est saluberrimum”’; and, “This early rising, 
this dilucule Is good both for your bodies and your minds.” In Royal King, 
etc., p. 125: “Why you were abroad Before the sunne was up, and the most 

wise Doe say ’tis healthful still betimes to rise.’’ 
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Gosson, and Stubbes emphasize.** Leonato has just instructed his 
daughter in the reply she is to make to the Prince, in case he pro- 
poses for her hand during the dance. At this point Beatrice, inter- 
posing with characteristic banter, rallies her cousin: “The fault 
will be in the music, cousin, if you be not woo’d in good time. If 
the Prince be too important, tell him there is measure in every thing, 
and so dance out the answer.” 

Touchstone joins Beatrice in glancing mirthfully at the pur- 
itan concern for the proper employment of time. He has 
been listening to a song sung by the pages in praise of the present 
enjoyment of life: ‘“‘Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very untuneable. First 
Page: You are deceived, sir; we kept time, we lost not our time. 
Touchstone: By my troth, yes: I count it but time lost to hear such a 
foolish song.”” ‘Touchstone in his preaching vein here is not offered 
us seriously; but only to make fun of the sober-minded critics of 
the stage, who would banish all plays for the time they “waste.” 

Falstaff’s first words in The First Part of Henry the Fourth, 
“Now, Hal, what time of day is it?”—together with his following 
conversation with the Prince—take on an added meaning in the 
light of the value attached by the puritans to time, and of the 
dramatists’ satire of this concern of theirs for the proper employ- 
ment of the same. Hal’s reply to Falstaff’s query introduces Fal- 
staff as a notorious abuser of time: and in so doing gives us at the 
beginning of the play the key to his character: “What the devil 
hast thou to do with the time of day? Unless the hours were cups 
of sack, and minutes capon, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and 
dials the signs of leaping-houses and the blessed sun himself a fair 
hot wench in flame-coloured taffeta, I see no reason why thou 
shouldst be so superfluous to demand the time of day.”’ 

Falstaff, defending himself against Hal’s charge of waste of 
time, denies that he orders his life by the sun, or by the time of the 
day, but by the moon: “Indeed, you come near me, now, Hal: for 


6® Northbrooke, p. 109: “‘All these things, if they be done moderately and 
in due iime, are tollerable. Gosson, 13: I set this down not to condemn the 
gifts of versifying, dauncing or singing in wiman, so they bee used with meane 
and exercised in due time. Northbrooke, p. 41: Honest and lawfull games as 
are chesse and tennise allowed at convenient times and that moderately. Stubbes, 
p. 155: I will not much denie but being used in a meane, in tyme and place con- 
venient, it is a certen solace to the minds of such a9 take pleasure in such vani- 
ties.”’ 
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we that take purses, go by the moon and the seven stars, and not by 
Phoebus”; and therefore, “sweet wag, when thou art king, let not 
us, that are squires of the night’s body, be called thieves of the day’s 
beauty [that is, those that waste the daylight].” “Let men say we 
are men of good government, being governed as the sea is by our 
noble and chaste mistress the moon, under whose countenance we 
steal.” 

Because he and his fellows waste their days in excessive idleness 
and pleasure, and therefore can not be called “men of good govern- 
ment,” Falstaff disclaims allegiance to Phoebus. He prefers that 
he and his men be called “minions of the moon,” under whose 
countenance they steal. If they be governed, then, as the sea is 
by the moon; and have her countenance to steal, why then they are 
still, in spite of all their waste of day-time, “men of good govern- 
ment”—and if “men of good government,” then Hal’s charge 
against him, of waste of time in particular and of worthlessness in 
general, falls to the ground, and he stands before us as innocent “‘as 
any cristom child.” 





‘ 


Falstaff finds a frequent spring of mirth in thus “wrenching 
the false way” one or another of the puritan scruples. He returns 
twice to laugh at the puritan regard for time. Once while chiding 
Hal, as his “father will chide him when next he sees him,” he 
gravely acts the part of the puritan in tieing pastime to place, time, 
and persons: “Harry, I not only marvel where thou spendest thy 
time, but also how thou are accompanied, for though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth the more it is 
wasted the sooner it wears.”” In another place Falstaff blames 
Bardolph for not observing the proper time, not for an allowed 
diversion, but—and here is the true Falstaffian touch—for a crime 
that under no circumstances could be allowed: “I am glad that I 
am so acquit of this tinderbox; his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like a unskillful singer; he kept not time.” Bardolph was, 
therefore, in Falstaff’s ill opinion, not because he stole, but because, 
not observing the proper time to steal, he was unsuccessful in his 
filching. 

It is, however, only the excessive and hypocritical zeal for the 
“well bestowal of time,” that challenges the derision of Shakes- 
peare. In a number of places in his plays time well spent is duly 
valued and rewarded. It is well to remember in this connection, 
that the excessive zeal of the extreme puritans, which repeatedly 
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evoked Shakespeare’s satire, was directed at the destruction of the 
theatre. In holding up to laughter the possessors of this immod- 
erate zeal, Shakespeare is opposing, not the sincere contenders 
for a higher standard of living, but the enemies of the arts of life 
who knew no measure in their hatred of play and pastime. 

From this examination of Shakespeare’s allusions to the puri- 
tans’ “over pensive regard”’ for the employment of time, it seems 
likely that ke did not occupy in the dispute between the stage and 
the precisians the position of entire disinterestedness that has been 
assigned by many to him. It seems rather that he took a definite 
stand with the other defenders of the stage; and that, in the thrusts 
and parries of such characters as Falstaff, Touchstone, and Mal- 
volio, he held up to ridicule those “grave learned divines who held 
that no Christian man might lawfully spend any time in games and 
pastimes. ”’ 

Morris P. TILvey. 
University of Michigan. 
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THE ARTISAN AND MASTERSINGER DRAMA IN 
NURNBERG 

Theodor Hampe has extracted and published the entries 
in the records of the city council of Niirnberg that bear upon the 
history of the theater and drama! and has given an historical 
sketch of the Niirnberg theater based upon this material. The 
records begin with the year 1449 but are very fragmentary 
for the first twenty-five years. From 1474 on they are preserved 
in an uninterrupted series. A survey of these entries shows 
first a period including the second half of the fifteenth century 
and the first decades of the sixteenth in which short Shrovetide 
plays of the Hans Folz type or even more primitive were given. 
Then after a decade in which interest in the school drama seems 
predominant, there begins, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a period of artisan and mastersinger drama which continues 
to the year 1613. During the last two decades of this period, 
i.e. from 1593 on, the artisan drama is outshone by the new 
offerings of those first professionals in Germany, the English 
Comedians, and the period from 1613 on belongs practically 
entirely to companies of professional players. 

The interesting period of the artisan and mastersinger drama 
from about 1550 to 1613, in the early part of which falls Hans 
Sachs’ theatrical activity, is not adequately treated by Hampe 
and the purpose of this article is to throw additional light upon 
details of the theatrical performances of this period. 


Piaces USED FOR PERFORMANCES 


Niirnberg went over early to the Reformation. As a result 
some of its numerous church buildings became available for secular 
purposes. Of these the small church of St. Martha and the Domin- 
ican monastery were used in season for dramatic performances. 
Later, after about 1577, the monastery ceased to be so used and in 
its place the inn Heilsbrunner Hof came into frequent use. The 
following other places, mentioned as being used or refused between 
1550 and 1613, show how considerable was the dependance upon 
secularized church buildings: Carmelite monastery (refused in 
1551, used in 1560, and probably several following years), Church 
of St. Clara (used in 1551, refused in 1569), City Hall (School 


1 Die Entwickelung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg, 1900. 
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play in 1552), Augustinian monastery (refused in 1569, used by 
English Comedians in 1600), Monastery of St. Egidius (School 
play in 1605), “des Anthoni Pfannen hof” (1587), suburban 
inn Gostenhof (unauthorized playing in 1612). 

It has been generally assumed? that the plays in the Domini- 
can monastery were given in the refectory, and from the follow- 
ing entry of January 16, 1576, this would seem to be the case:” 
. . . die andern aber zulassen, doch darneben sagen, wo sie im reben- 
ter bei den predigern an den fenstern oder sonsten ein schaden tun 
wurden, wie zu andern jaren geschehen, denselben auf iren costen 
wider zumachen.” I should like, however, to advance some 
reasons for thinking that the church may have been used. In 
1562 the mastersingers were given the use of the Dominican 
monastery for their Singschulen: “Die meistersinger sol man zu 
den dreien hohen festen kunftig allemal im predigercloster singen 
lassen, weil es in der spitalkirchen zu engist.’® Here the monastery 
church is evidently meant, since the refectory, a rectangular hall 
about seventy-seven by twenty-six feet, would doubtless be 
“enger” than the Spitalkirche. The Singschulen are held here 
until 1578 when St. Martha is assigned to the mastersingers, 
“weil inen ir vorigen ort im predigercloster genommen worden.” 
This taking away of the monastery in 1578 seems to be related to 
the fact that it is not used for dramatic purposes after 1577 and 
suggests a certain probability that the mastersingers had their 
Singschulen and plays in the same place in the monastery, as 
would indeed be the most natural thing to expect, especially as the 
Singschulen were regularly omitted at Shrovetide during the 
theater season. This probability is materially strengthened by the 
entry of December 1568 which refers to the two places where plays 
were given as ‘the two churches’: “. . . es hinfuro bei den beden 
kirchen bei den predigern und Martha pleiben lassen” 

Of particular interest is the question in which ‘theater’ the 
plays were given which Hans Sachs himself directed. His direct- 
orial activity falls in the decade from 1551 to 1560, after which 


? Hampe, p. 70; Herrmann, Forschungen zur deutschen Theat ergeschichte, 
p. 20 

* Cf. Mummenhoff in Stiefel’s Hans Sachs Forschungen, p. 284. 

* References to entries in the minutes will be given by year or season only, 
when this is enough to enable them to be readily found in the chronological 
arrangement of Part II of Hampe’s work. 
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appears as a sort of successor, a mastersinger company of which 
the leadership rested, according to the minutes, sometimes with 
Sachs’ personal friend Veit Fesselmann, sometimes with Michel 
Vogel, and sometimes with the two jointly. But throughout prac- 
tically the entire quarter century from 1551 to the poet’s death 
in 1576 we find a second company of players, directed by Jérg 
Frélich but giving as a rule also plays of Hans Sachs. An examin- 
ation of the entries following 1560 shows clearly a regular practice, 
a sort of tradition, of giving the use of St. Martha to Frélich and 
the monastery to Fesselmann and Vogel.’ If this practice prevailed 
during the time that Sachs was active as director it would put 
him in the monastery, with Frélich in St. Martha; and this was, 
I think, the case, at least for his last five years from 1556 to 1560. 
The one entry in the minutes that mentions a place in connection 
with Sachs’ play-giving places him in the monastery. This 
was in the season of 1557. An entry of the same year places the 
other company in St. Martha and other entries place it here in 
1559 and 1560, so that Hans Sachs must clearly have been in the 
monastery in all three of these years. It seems reasonable to 
assume the same location of the two companies in 1556 and 1558, 
where no places are mentioned. ‘This period in which Hans Sachs 
is so closely connected with the monastery may well be considered 
the height of his dramatic interest. In addition to the unbroken 
sequence of five seasons of play-giving, his productivity as a play- 
wright is greatest in these years. 

In the first half of Hans Sachs’ decade of theatrical activity 
there are two years, 1553 and 1555, apparently without public 
plays. There remains, therefore, only the seasons of 1551, 
1552, and 1554, and for 1550 the entry of the year 1551 granting 
the use of St. Martha to some company, “weil sies fernt (voriges 
Jahr) auch gepraucht haben.” In these first years of the artisan 
and mastersinger drama the minutes do not yet mention the name 
of Frélich, although their wording does not preclude the possibility 
of his leadership. There is also no mention of places except that 
of St. Martha in 1551 (and 1550). In 1551 there is definite per- 
mission given a certain Joseph Aininger and his company to use the 
church of St. Clara. The question whether Hans Sachs used 
St. Martha in this season, or some other place, presumably the 


5 See entries for the seasons of 1565, 1566, 1567, 1570, 1572 and 1576. 
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Dominican monastery, depends upon whether the words of the 
entry of January 5: “ Desgleichen sol denen, die bei sant Martha 
ain comedi halten wiéllen, dasselbig . . . vergénnt werden, weil sies 
fernt auch gepraucht haben,” refer to Sachs. Under January 15 
is the entry “Daneben erkundigung tun, was Hans Sachs fiir 
ein spil hab, sollichs wider springen,” and under January 19, 
“Hans Sachsen auf die beschehen erkungigung sein spil vom abt 
und ainem edelman, der in gefangen, weils daussen allerlai 
nachred geperen und mein herrn zu nachtail kumen mécht, weiter 
ze treiben mit guten worten ablainen.” ‘The general assumption 
has been that the entry of January 5, as well as the two later 
ones, refers to Hans Sachs,® but this seems to me questionable. 
If we could assume that slightly later conditions already prevailed 
at this time, the very use of St. Clara by Aininger’s company would 
of itself indicate two other companies, one in St. Martha and one 
in the monastery. Futhermore, although the censorship of the 
plays is not always mentioned in the minutes, yet in the many 
cases where it is mentioned, it invariably precedes the authorization 
of performances, and to refer the St. Martha entry of January 5 
to Hans Sachs and his Abt in Wildbad involves an improbable 
reversal of this order of procedure. There is possibly a small 
corroborative point also in the plural imen of the St. Martha 
permit, for in all the entries concerning Hans Sachs he is always 
referred to in the singular, without any mention of associates such 
as are often mentioned in connection with Fesselmann, Frélich, 
Aininger and others. These various reasons establish a strong 
probability that Hans Sachs in 1551 was not in St. Martha but 
was presumably in the monastery. For the seasons of 1552 and 
1554 there is no mention of any places and no basis for conjecture, 
other than a certain probability established by other seasons. This 
rather detailed examination, aiming to show that for most of Hans 
Sachs’ decade of activity as director and perhaps for all of it 
he gave his plays in the Dominican monastery, casts grave doubts 


* I.e., to his performance of the Abi im Wildbad, 


ilthough Herrmann (For- 
schungen, p. 14) makes the improbable assertion that Hans Sachs’ Meistergesang 
of Dec. 3, 1550, in which the poet invites to a Singschule including Meisterlieder 
and a performance of his play Jacob and Esau, was written “als eine Einladung 
zu jener durch das oben mitgeteilte Protokollstiick genehmigten Veranstaltung. 
des Jahres 1551 (i.e., the performance authorized in St. Martha by this entry 
of Jan. 5). 
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upon Max Herrmann’s attempt to reconstruct the stage of St. 
Martha upon the basis of the stage directions in Hans Sachs’ plays.’ 
Mention has been made of the fact that beginning with 1577 


’ 


Heilsbrunner Hof came into regular use as a ‘theater,’ replacing 
the Dominican monastery. Statements of Hampe about this inn 
need correction. In 1577 plays are being given here, probably 
by Veit Fesselmann’s company, at the time when Friélich in St. 
Martha gets into serious trouble for playing “etliche ganz schampare 
und unzuchtige nachspil.”” The council investigates and decides 
on Feb. 23, since his guilt is establised: “. . . soll man ine deswegen 
8 tag auf ein turn stroffen und das spilhalten heuer gar darnider 
legen. Aber die comedianten im Halsprunner hof noch morgen 
ire spil halten lassen.” The next day, Feb. 24 was ‘weisser 
Sonntag’ and the permission to both companies had been given 
(on Jan. 9) with the provision “doch das sie damit auf den weissen 
sontag ein end machen,” so we find on Feb. 25 the entry “Den 
comedianten im Halsprunner hof soll man das spilhalten nun 
mehr ablainen.” I see in these facts no basis for Hampe’s state- 
ment (p. 70) “Augenscheinlich nur mit Widerwillen war den 
‘Komédianten im Heilsbrunner Hof,’ ihre Spiele noch einmal zu 
halten, vergénnt worden.” Under date of February 25 is the 
following entry about the inn: 


Und dieweil der wirt im Halsprunnerhof bisher nicht allein die fechtschul 
und comedien zu sich gezogen und im hof allerlei gelegenheit darzu pauen las- 
sen, sondern auch was schier fiir spil oder kurzweil her kommen, daselbst ge- 
halten, auch hochzeiten, zechen und gastereien hinein gelegt worden, welches 
vor jaren dergestalt nicht herkommen, auch dem closter halsprun nie einge- 
raumbt werden wollen, soll man die sach bei herren doctor Gugel dem eltern 
beratschlagen, wie solches gegen dem wirt zu endem oder was derwegen fur- 
zunemen. 


The complaint here seems to be directed not so much against 
the regularly authorized plays and Fechtschulen as against other 
forms of Spiel and Kurzweil. Hampe says however in comment: 
“Es wird beschlossen, eine Anderung dieses zustandes herbeizu- 
fiihren, und bis zum Erscheinen der englischen Komédianten 
in Niirnberg héren wir in den Ratsprotokollen in der Tat nur 
noch zweimal von “Komédianten im Heilsbrunner Hof” zum 
Jahre 1585 und fiir die Spielsaison 1587. Fiir die Epoche der 


’ Forschungen sur deutschen Theatergeschichte, p. 13 ff. I have discussed 
this reconstruction in this Journal, XVI, 208 ff. 
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Niirnberger Theatergeschichte, welche dies Kapitel zum Gegen- 
stande hat (i.e. the 16th century), bleiben die Marthakirche und das 
Predigerkloster durchaus die bevorzugten oder richtiger die vom 
Rate der theatralischen Produktion vorgeschriebenen Lokale.” 
These statments of Hampe and their implication that the council 
was opposed to the use of Heilsbrunner Hof for plays in the late 
sixteenth century and continued to grant the use of the Dominican 
monastery are quite at variance with the evidence of the minutes. 
As a matter of fact the monastery is not mentioned after 1576, 
while the inn is mentioned in connection with the mastersinger 
drama in 1577, 1579, 1585, 1587, and 1606 and is used by the 
English Comedians in 1596. Two of these entries indicate 
that the inn and St. Martha had become the usual places for 
plays. In 1585 the council grants the use of these two places 
but refuses to authorize a third company and a third place. In 
1587, St. Martha being for some reason unavailable, permission 
is granted the company asking for the inn and refused the one 
seeking the use of the church, but a few days later permission is 
given to this second company in the words: “ . . . weil sie jetzo des 
Anthoni Pfanner hof darzu bestanden, soll man dasselbig gleichwie 
der andern (gesellschaft) in dem Halspronner hof zulassen.”’ 
Evidently Heilsbrunner Hof and St. Martha are the regular 


} 


places and after 1576 no other places are mentioned in 


connection with the mastersinger drama, aside from this sporadic 
use of ‘des Anthoni Pfannen hof’. 

The use of St. Martha continued until the end of the master- 
singer performances in 1613 and from 1578 to about 1614 it was used 
also for their Singeschulen, after which it was renovated and seems 
to have been used for religious services. So this small church, 
although used but little or not at all by Hans Sachs himself, was 
in use and doubtless very largely for Hans Sachs’ plays during 
the whole of this period of the artisan and mastersinger drama. 

ANNUAL SEASON 

Throughout Germany the mastersinger and burgher plays were 
generally limited to certain times of the year such as Christmas, 
Shrovetide, Easter, and in some cities, the time of the annual fairs. 
The most important of these seasons seems to have been Shrove- 
tide, and not only for the short Fastnacht plays but for serious 
dramas as well, the serious ones having at times the express purpose 
of counteracting the carnival excesses and the objectionable 
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Fastnacht plays. In a Nérdlingen supplication® of about 1559 
we read: “Dieweill zu Nurnberg, Augspurg und ander steten 
preuchlich ist, das die burger und meistersinger comedi dichten 
und agiren, von der zeit an pis auf fasznacht, welches alles Got 
zu lob und ehr geschieht, dadurch gotteslesterung, spillen, fullerei, 
hurrerei, zoren, zanck und ander schant und laster mytt verhindert 
werden, deshalben hat ein erbar gesellschaft ein schén evangelisch 


” 


comedi miteinander gelernet 

Niirnberg held quite closely to a Shrovetide season. In the 
earlier years it seems to have been a short one of a day or a few 
days about Shrove Tuesday, but with the new period of artisan 
and mastersinger drama, from about 1550 on, it becomes longer. 
Throughout this period the regular season was from Candlesmas 
(Feb. 2) to “weisser Sonntag.”” Hampe gives to ‘weisser Sonntag’ 
its usual present day meaning of first Sunday after Easter and 
would thus have the usual season extend from February 2 to a 
date that might come as late as the end of April. This, however, 
is wrong. Weisser Sonntag in Niirnberg was Invocabit Sunday, 
the first Sunday of Lent.’ This would give a season of from one 
to six weeks but when Invocavit Sunday came very early the 
limits were usually extended a little. Consequently in actual 
usage the season seems to have been from three to six weeks. 
Even players from elsewhere, who sought permission to give 
performances out of this season, were regularly refused up to 
the time of the English Comedians. Although these from their 
first appearance in 1593 on gave their performances at various 
times of the year, the local mastersingers continued to be limited 
to their Shrovetide season. Even in the year 1612, when Emperor 
Rudolf’s death interfered with their playing at the usual time, 
a request for leave to give their plays in April was refused. With 
the end of the mastersinger drama the old Shrovetide theatrical 
season seems to come to an end. 


® Archiv fiir Lit.-Gesch. XIII, 41-42. The document is undated, but the 
time of the year was doubtless January or late December. 

® This meaning is given by Grimm as oberdeutsch. That it was the Niirn- 
berg meaning is shown by the following passage from the old Niirnberg chronicle 


of Ulman Stromer (Chroniken deutscher Stidte, I, 67); ‘‘ Kristein mein tochter 
ward geborn anno domini 1372 die 8 marcij, waz der weiss suntag, zu vesper 
zeit,” the eighth of March 1372 being the first Sunday of Lent. Also a number 
of entries in the minutes cannot be reconciled with the meaning which Hampe 
assumes 
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Within the season the usual practice was to play but two days 
a week, Sunday and Monday. In fact in 1551 both Joseph 
Aininger, in St. Clara and the company in St. Martha are per- 
mitted to give their plays “doch nur am feirtag nach der predig” 
and seem thus to have played but once a week. The first definite 
evidence of playing on other days than Sunday and Monday is in 
the following entry of 1595, the wording of which indicates, how- 
ever, that these two days were still the rule: “ Dieweilen die comoedi- 
anten bei St. Martha ire spil nit allein an son- und montagen, 
sondern auch noch lenger in die wochen hinein halten tuen, soll 
man sie nur noch bis kiinftigen son- und montag spilen . . . lassen.” 

In the period from 1550 to 1613 there were eleven seasons 
in which, as far as the council minutes show, there were no public 
performances by the artisans and mastersingers. In most of 
these years supplications were handed in but were refused, the 
reason most frequently given being the plague, that great disturb- 
ing factor in medieval life. An examination into the plague years 
in Niirnberg shows that it was doubtless the reason in most years 
where no cause is given, as in 1574 and 1575. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the absence of plays in the years 1553 and 1555 
was due to this cause. Lersch does not mention the plague in 
Niirnberg in these years." An apparent relation between the 
absence of plays in 1555 and Hans Sachs’ dramatic production of 
that year will be pointed out later. 

Goetze has called attention to the fact“ that in the years 
from 1555 to 1561, for which we have the protocol of the Niirnberg 
mastersingers in Hans Sachs’ own handwriting, the dates of the 
Singschulen avoid the theatrical season, the only exception being 
the year 1561 with a Singschule on Candlemas day, although the 
plays of Frélich began a week before that day. I believe it has 
not been pointed out how strikingly this relation between Sing- 


10 Gesch. d. Volksseuchen. He mentions plague in Regensburg in 1553. 
A statement of Lersch for the year 1600 receives confirmation from the council 
minutes. He says in a note on page 273: “Der zu Niirnberg 1600 erschienene 
‘Bericht’ und das zu Leyden gedruckte Pest-Boeck deuten auf pestilenzialische 
Krankheiten in jener Zeit.” The minutes mention the plague in connection 
with the dramatic season of 1600 and 1601. On the other hand an old Niirn- 
berg chronicle states that in the year 1600 all the burghers and artisans were 
allowed at Shrovetide “alle tancz und spil auch allerley kurzweil.” (Anseiger 
f. Kunde d. deutsch. Vorzeit III Johrgang, p. 166.) 
" Zeitschrift fiir wergleichende Lit.-Gesch. 1894, p. 446. 
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schulen and theatrical seasons can be shown from the year 1576 
on. From this year to 1613, Singschulen are held only twice within 
the usual limits of the theatrical season, in 1586 and 1612." We 
learn from the minutes that in 1586 the public plays were forbidden 
because of the plague, and in 1612, as mentioned above, permission 
to play was cancelled because of the death of Emperor Rudolph II. 
After the year 1613, in which as we know the council permitted 
the mastersinger plays for the last time, they begin at once 
to hold Singschulen within the Shrovetide season, thus in 1614, 
1615, 1616, on February 20, February 26, and February 28, 
respectively, the last two of these dates being “weisser Sonntag” 
and the first one three weeks before. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 

There were usually two companies of players each season 
throughout this period. Some exceptions, however, occur. For 
a number of years between 1560 and 1570, in addition to Frélich 
in St. Martha, and Fesselmann in the monastery, we find Ambro- 
sius Osterreicher, ‘‘der teutsche schreiber,” allowed to give plays 
in the Carmelite monastery. This is evidently looked upon as an 
exception and a special concession. When, in an early supplication, 
Ambrosius® even gets ahead of Frélich and secures the use of St. 
Martha in 1569, and Frilich is seeking some other place for his 
plays, he is refused with a definite expression of purpose on the part 
of the council “‘es hinfuro bei den beden kirchen bei den predigern 
und Martha pleiben lassen.”’ This purpose is repeated in a second 
refusal: “. . . kunftig dergleichen spil mer nit zu vergonnen, dann 
zu den predigern und zu s. Martha.” A similar purpose to limit 
the plays to two places, at this time to St. Martha and Heils- 
brunner Hof, seems to underlie two entries of 1585, refusing per- 
mission to a third party and advising Veiten Hubner and Jorgen 
Fenitzer to rejoin the company from which they had apparently 
branched off. At first the companies seem generally to have given 
but one play. Then come a few years, from 1558 on, in which 


12 Drescher, Niirnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle, Stuttgarter, Lit. Verein 
CCXITI. 

3 For Ambrosius’ career, see article by Hampe in Stiefel’s Hans Sachs 
Forsehungen. It is amusing to note the extremely early application of Frélich 
for St. Martha in the following year. He gets back into his usual place and 
Ambrosius does not appear again as a director of plays. 
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there are clear indications that two has become the usual number 
evidently fitting in with the two playing days, Sunday and Monday 
of each week. The first mention of a more extensive repertoire is 
the permission given Frélich in 1565 “seine 6 comedien bei s. Mar- 
tha zu spiln.” In 1590 six plays were submitted to the council, 
three of which were approved and three rejected. 

The entries in the minutes unfortunately do not often give the 
names of the plays. In the whole period from 1549 to 1613 only 


zi 


nineteen plays are mentioned by name, in connection with the arti- 
san and mastersinger drama, including those rejected as well as 
those approved.“ In addition come, as partially identified, “zwei 
spil aus dem alten Testament” (1560) and “diejenigen come- 
dien, so von den handlungen in Frankreich und Niderland ge- 
dicht”’ (probably two plays), rejected in 1576. 

The tabulation (on opposite page) of the time of composi- 
tion of the plays of Hans Sachs bears upon several of the ques- 
tions involved here. 

This table shows that the height of Hans Sachs’ dramatic pro- 
ductivity was the decade in which he was also active as a director 
of plays. Noteworthy, however, is the number of plays, forty- 
seven in all, written before the year 1550-51, in which comes the 
first mention in the minutes of the performances of a Hans Sachs 
play. The influence of the annual season is seen clearly in the 
distribution by months, one hundred and fifty-eight coming in 
the time from September 1 to ‘weisser Sonntag,’ compared with 


44 These are as follows, preserving the names as found in the minutes and 


indicating those that surely are Hans Sac! 


s plays with an asterisk, and those 
that may possibly be his with a dagger: 1549, die Josephisch historien (probably 
one play); 1551, sant Johanns des taufers enthauptung; 1551, *spil vom abt 
und ainem edelman (rejected); 1552, enthauptung Johanns (rejected); 1552, 
*kaiserin, die eepruchs halb unschuldig ins ellent verwisen worden; 1554, 
*rémisch histori von aufgelegter schatzung; 1556, *zerstérung Jerusalem; 1558, 
*kindheit Christi; 1558, Tkunigin zu Frankreich (rejected); 1558, *konig David; 
1558, *konig Cyrus; 1567, schépfung der welt (rejected); 1567, fder passion 
(rejected); 1569, *Theseus; 1570, schlacht von Pavia (rejected); 1570 Theuer- 
dank (rejected); 1570, zerstérung Troia; 1579, belegerung der stat Wien (re- 
jected;) 1607, spiel vom jungsten gericht (rejected). 

6 F are Fastnacht plays, C, T are comedies and tragedies. The years are 
from March 1 to the end of the following February, that is, from the end of one 
season to the end of the next, all the February plays being dated before 
‘weisser Sonntag.’ In the years between 1540 and 1544 ao plays were 
written. 
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fifty-one in the other half or slightly more than half of the year.” 
In the half decade from 1551 to 1555 he wrote forty-nine Fast- 
nacht plays and only thirty-five comedies and tragedies, while in the 


1 A glance at the table will show that there is not much justification for 
Creizenach’s statement (III, 438, Anm. 2): “Auch die Abfassungszeit dieser 
Spiele ist in den spiteren Jahren nicht mehr bloss auf die Monate vor und 
waihrend des Faschings beschrinkt.” 
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second half of this decade, the period in which we find him most 
regularly directing plays, he wrote only fourteen Fastnacht plays 
and fifty-two comedies and tragedies. These relative numbers 
must surely have some significance and, as will be pointed out, have 
a probable bearing upon certain conjectures of Goetze. A glance 
at the year 1554-55 in the table shows a rather striking break in 
playwriting; in the months of November, December, and January, 
usually the most productive months, Hans Sachs does not write 
a single play. This is probably connected in some way with the 
fact that the minutes do not indicate any plays in the season of 
1555. The great reduction in the number of plays written after 
1560, coming at the time that he ceases his activity as director, 
indicates a loss of interest in the drama, due doubtless to a com- 
bination of causes. Some trouble and vexation is suggested by 
an entry in the minutes of Jan. 18, 1560, which, after granting 
Frélich’s request to play, continues: “ Daneben aber Hans Sachsen 
warnen mit machung derselben spil etwas behutsam zu sein, und 
was ainiche ergernus verursachen mécht zu umbgehen.” In Jan- 
uary 1560 in the Beschluss to Volume II of his works he complained 
of age and lessened vigor, mentioned “ Viel feindtschaft, neyd und 
hass”’ that his writings had brought him and expressed the thought 
to give up poetry: “Dacht, for meins lebens zeyt / Getichts miis- 


”? 


sig zu gohn.” And he lives up to this purpose for a while; the 
years 1560 and 1561 mark a very low ebb in all forms of his writing. 
In March 1560 came the keenly felt death of his wife. In 1561 he 
published the third and as he thought the last volume of his works. 
This he devoted entirely to his unpublished plays and he may well 
have felt it to be a monument marking the end of his dramatic 
career as well as his literary work in general. He closes the Vorrede 
with the words: “Guthertziger leser, nimb also an mit gutem 
geneigtem hertzen diss mein letztes buch, darmit ich mein 66 jar 
und alter mit Gottes gnaden nun zu rhu setzen wil!” Although 
the years from 1562 on show a remarkable revival of his literary 
activity, so that two more volumes of his works were published 
soon after his death, his interest in the drama did not revive. He 
wrote only four plays after March 1562 and three of these remained 
unpublished. 

In the case of the Hans Sachs plays mentioned in the minutes 
a comparison of the dates of composition with the dates of perform- 
ance shows clearly the practice of giving each season a selection 
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from the latest productions, i.e. from those written since the pre- 
ceding season. It is reasonable to assume that this practice pre- 
vailed throughout the period in which Hans Sachs continued to 
write new plays. This, however, is not of much help in conjectur- 
ing what plays were given in those seasons in which the minutes 
mention no names. As the above table shows, Hans Sachs aver- 
aged almost fifteen plays a year during his most productive decade, 
and of these not more than four to six would probably be given 
each year, if both companies gave exclusively Hans Sachs plays, 
Goetze, in his conjectures,!” uses an additional means which I con- 
sider unjustifiable. He assumes that there is a distinction in mean- 
ing between ‘comedi’ and ‘spil’ as used in the minutes, and that 
when ‘spil’ is used it refers to Fastnacht plays. ‘Spil’ is used in 
the entries giving permission to Hans Sachs to play in 1557, 1559, 
1560, and in permission to Frélich in 1561 to play “des Sachsen 
spil.” For 1557 Goetze is forced, to be sure, to suggest two come- 
dies since as the table shows, Hans Sachs wrote no Fastnacht plays 
for practically a year before the date of his supplication (although 
he wrote fifteen comedies and tragedies). For the other three of 
these years Goetze’s conjectures are Fastnacht plays, although as 
mentioned above, Hans Sachs was writing a great many more 
comedies and tragedies than Fastnacht plays throughout all these 
later years. Goetze’s conjectures are not of themselves important 
but the question whether the repertoires of these years contained 
so many Fastnacht plays, or even contained any at all, is worth 
considering. In the first place, does ‘spil’ necessarily mean a 
Fastnacht play? It has often this meaning when used by Hans 
Sachs in the titles of his plays in distinction to ‘comedi’ and ‘trage- 
di,’ but is used by Hans Sach himself elsewhere in the broad generic 
sense of a play of any kind, and it is in this sense that it seems to 
be used, and very naturally would be used in the minutes. Thus 
we read in 1570 of the ‘‘comedi von der zerstérung Troia,” but in 
1555 of the “spil von der zerstérung Jerusalem,” in 1560 of “zwen 
spil aus dem alten testament,” in 1559 “ Frélichs, messerers, und 
seiner gesellschaft, zwai spil besichtigen und, wo sich nichts un- 
geschickts oder unzuchtigs darinnen befindet, soll man inen solche 
comedias . . . zuspilen vergonnen.” Evidently ‘spil’ and ‘come- 
di’ are used interchangeably. The entire absence of any plays 

11 Keller-Goetze, Hans Sachs, Vol. 26, p. 50 ff., and Zeitschrift fiir verglei- 
chende Litteratur, 1894, p. 446 ff. 
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that could well have been Fastnacht plays in the seventeen that 
are named in the minutes after the one Fastnacht play, der Abt 
im Wildbad, of 1551, considered in connection with the great falling 
off in the number of Fastnacht plays written after 1554, leads me 
to believe that in the later years of Hans Sachs dramatic activity, 
Fastnacht plays were rarely if ever included in the repertoires. 
Somewhat later there seems, to be sure, to be a change from this 
serious spirit and we find mention of Possenspiele given along with 
the regular plays. 

There is little to add to Hampe’s scant data about Frilich, 
Fesselmann, and other players mentioned in the minutes. The 
usual assumption, found in Goetze and Hampe, that Frélich was 
not a mastersinger seems to me very questionable. He took part 
in the Singschulen frequently in the years from 1555 to 1560 and 
won the highest prize several times. In 1561 he did not take part, 
and the Singschule met on Candlemas of this year while Frélich 
was giving plays. The protocol of the Singschulen from 1562 to 
1574, which would show whether Frélich took further part in the 
singschulen, has unfortunately not been preserved. In the years 
1576 to 1578 he was still directing plays but is not mentioned in 
the mastersinger’s protocol of these years. From this evident loss 
of interest it does not, however, seem reasonable to assume that 
he was not a member of the mastersingers’ organization in those 
earlier years of active participation. I feel indeed quite confi- 
dent that the entry of January 11, 1558, “Den ansuchenden mai- 
stersingern soll man . . . vergonnen . . . zuspilen,” (in which 
the mastersingers are mentioned by name for the first time in the 
drama entries of the minutes and for the only time before 1566) 
refers to Frélich’s company, which is the company that we find 
along with that of Hans Sachs in all the other years of the period 
from 1556 to 1560. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COUNCIL 


The council’s attitude towards certain larger questions is shown 
by its action upon theater matters. It was a dignified and cautious 
body. Although the Reformation early gained an entrance to 
Niirnberg, the council strove not to offend either side. In many 
Protestant cities the Shrovetide period became the occasion for 
elaborate plays and pageants satirizing the pope and papacy. 
Something of this kind was undertaken in Niirnberg in the early 
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days of the Reformation but met with the disapproval of the coun- 
cil as the following entry of 1522 shows: “ Das vasnachtspil, darin- 
nen ein babst in aim chormantel get und im ein dreifach creiitz 
wirdet vorgetragen, ganz abstellen und dem sacristen im spital 
ein strefliche red sagen, das er zu soldem spil den chormantel hat 
dargelihen, und das er den widerumb zu seinen handen nem. Den 
hauptleuten des schemparts undersagen, das sie zu der hell nichtzit 
geprauchen, so der gaistlichait ze neid sein még.” A similar atti- 
tude evidently underlies the disapproval of Hans Sachs’ Abt im 
Wildbad in 1551. On the other hand the council was opposed to 
the old type of religious play that kept up medieval catholic tradi- 
tions. Niirnberg seems not to have had the great passion plays 
of the late middle ages, so characterstic of Frankfurt, Alsfeld, and 
other cities, but it had Easter and Good Friday plays. The annual 
Easter play was abolished by council act as early as 1498, two 
decades befoie the Reformation, doubtless because it was losing 
its religious character. The Good Friday play was abolished in 
1523, evidently a result of the Reformation. Although Bible plays, 
of which Hans Sachs wrote so many, were doubtless a large ele- 
ment in the repertoires of the players, there was objection to certain 
Bible themes, such as the Creation, the Passion, the Last Judgment, 
moments that were so prominent in the medieval religious drama. 
In 1567 is the entry: “ Jorgen Frolich, auch Veiten Fesselman und 
Michel Vogel sol man zulassen, . . . auserhalb der schépfung der 
welt und des passion ire verzeichnet comedias zu agiren,” and in 
1607: ‘“‘Thomas Grillenmaier und sinen mitconsorten, soll man ihr 
begern, das sie . . . ein spiel vom jungsten gericht agirn mégen, 
ablainen, ihnen sagen, es sei difs ein articul des glaubens und ge- 
haimbnus, das niemand erforschen kénne ... ” Similarly 
in 1581 permission to give a Last Judgment play is refused. 

As Hampe and others have pointed out, the caution of the 
council is shown in its disapproval of modern historical plays that 
could possibly have any political suggestions. Almost all of the 
plays mentioned by name as not approved were evidently rejected 
either from political or politico-religious considerations. The 
entry of January 11, 1558: “ . . . inen aber die ander comedi von 
der kunigin zu Frankreich um ergernus willen zu spilen ablainen,” 
suggests from the title of the play a political reason for the refusal. 
This inclines me to differ with Goetze and agree with Creizenach 
in thinking that this was not Hans Sachs’ harmless play of 1549, 
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‘Die Kénigin aus Frankreich mit dem falschen Marschalk.’ An 
additional reason for thinking it is not Sachs’ play is the practice 
mentioned above of selecting for presentation only plays which 
had been written within the preceding year. From the political 
point of view the following approving entry of 1554 is interesting: 
“Hans Sachsen sol vergénnt werden, die vorhabend rémisch 
histori von aufgelegter schatzung, weil vil guter argument und 
ursachen wider die beschwerungen dergleichen auflagen darin 
auf die pan gepracht werden, die allen oberkaiten zu guten ge- 
deiitet werden miigen, alhie zu agiren, wie er gebetten hat.” The 
play referred to is Mucius Scaevola. 

The attitude of the council toward the artisan and mastersinger 
drama itself changes in the course of the period, due doubtless to 
a moral deterioration in the plays and players. Some of the indi- 
cations of deterioration found in the minutes are: the difficulty 
that Frélich gets into in 1577 ‘dieweil die spilleut bei s. Martha 
etliche ganz schampare und unzuchtige nachspil dise tag gespilt 
haben’; the increasing frequence of the warning or provision that 
‘nichts schampars oder sonsten vergrifflichs’ should be in the plays; 
the rejection in 1590 of three plays ‘darin etliche leichtfertige und 
schampare possen seien’; warning against damage to property 
in the monastery in 1576 and in St. Martha in 1591; a disre- 
spectful and threatening tone on the part of the council, as in the 
permission of 1608 to play until the first Sunday of Lent, ‘ihnen aber 
sagen, warnn sie sich lenger zu spielen unterstehen solten, werd man 
sie ins loch einziehen und daselbs mit ihnen auch comedien halten.’ 
It is difficult to say when this deterioration began. I question 
Hampe’s assumption that it was as early as the years in which 
Ambrosius Osterreicher played, i.e. from 1560 on. The evidence 
from the minutes begins with 1576. 


EVIDENCE OF PLAys Not IN THE MINUTES 


The discussion of this article has been based chiefly upon the 
council minutes. In conclusion the question may be asked whether 
the minutes give a complete record of the plays of this period. 
The requirement that public performances be authorized by the 
council was evidently enforced, for occasional entries show that 
unauthorized players were called strictly to account. There re- 
mains, however, the possibility that council action was not always 
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entered in the minutes,’* that it was at times merely endorsed on 
the written ‘supplication’ of the players, or that authority to give 
permission was at times delegated to one of the several burgomas- 
ters and the permit not made a matter of record. The entry of 
January 25, 1552 shows such action by the elder burgomaster, 
which however was ratified the next day by the council. 

The question of the completeness of the minutes raises the ques- 
tion whether there were private dramatic performances in Niirn- 
berg that did not require authorization by the council. One thinks 
most naturally of plays given privately in the schools and in the 
Singschulen” of the mastersingers, and it seems certain that there 
were private plays in both of these places and possibly elsewhere. 
It is naturally difficult to learn much about such performances. 

In the following two lists is presented all the evidence which 
I have been able to find of plays given without recorded authori- 
zation both before and during the period under discussion. In 
the first list are instances of plays or playing alluded to in the 
minutes but without entry of authorization. One may suspect 
in most of these cases incompleteness of the record. 


1. Entry of 1497: “Es ist bei einem erbern rat erteilt, Wolf Keczel und 
den Osswalt . . . ein monat uf ein versperten turn zu straffen . . . darumb 
das sie Hansen Zamasser mit einem fassnachtspil als ein narren gehont haben.” 
No authorization or previous mention of this play in the minutes. 

2. Entry of 1517: ‘Den jenen, so morgen ain vassnachtspil vor dem 
rathaus halten werden, soll man vergénnen, etlich schranken von der pan ze 
fiiren und ain prucken darauf ze machen. paumeister.” This instruction to 
the ‘paumeister’ implies previous authorization that is not in the minutes. 

3. Entry of 1522: “Das vasnachtspil, darinnen ein babst in aim chor- 
mantel get . . . ganz abstellen. . . .” No authorization. 

4. Entry of 1542: “Den schulmeistern zulassen, mit irn jungen dise zeit 
comedias zu spilen, unangesehen jiingster abstellung, diweilen zu der jungen 
iibung dienet, doch sollen si kein trummel oder pfeifen prauchen.” The 
‘jiingste abstellung’ is not in the minutes. 

5. Entry of 1549: “‘Dweil ein zeither allerei spriichspil von schulmaistern 
und andern leuten gehalten worden, sols nun dabei pleiben und dieselben fiiran 
mer ze halten abgestellt werden.” This implies plays not otherwise mentioned 
in the minutes. 


‘*Trautmann speaks of this with regard to Nérdlingen in Archiv f. Lit. 
Gesch. XIII, 36. 

1 Up to 1546 the meetings of the Singschulen required council authoriza- 
tion. After that, although they continued to be held, no acts of authorization 
are found in the council minutes. 
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6. Entry of 1551: “. . . weil sies fernt auch gepraucht haben.” This 
indicated play of 1550 in St. Martha is not in the minutes. 







7. There seems to be a missing record of approval of Hans Sachs’ plays 
pia) 





between the entry of Jan. 25 and Feb. 8, 1552. In the latter a new tragedy is 






approved, “‘wie man im die andern spil zugelassen.”’ (See also Feb. 5, 






man hab vorhin spil gnug zugelassen.” 






8. Entry of 1566: “‘ Ambrosi Osterreicher sol man noch uf kunftigen suntag 






vergonnen, seine tragedias zu agiren, darnach abstellen.’”’ No authorization 






of Ambrosius’ company for this season. 





9. Entry of 1579: “Sixten Ludel . . . soll man sein begern umb wider- 






zulassung des comedispilens ablainen und bei jungster abstellung nachmal 






This ‘jungste abstellung’ is not in the record. 


pleiben lassen.” 







The following more interesting list gives the evidence of play- 






giving not mentioned in the minutes at all. It seems most 






reasonable in these cases to assume private performances, although 






the possibility that some were public is not to be denied. The 






list given above indicates that the record of the minutes is not 






infallibly complete. 






1. A request of “‘die chorales des neuen spitals”’ for permission to give a 






play has been preserved, of which there is no record in the minutes. If the 


reference in it to Anthon Tucher as ‘pfleger’ did not seem to put it between 1500 







and 1505, it might refer to the entry of 1498: ‘‘ Den spitelschulern ist vergunt 






ein spil zu treiben, doch das si dhein gelt da von nemen.”’ Hampe, p. 47; Lier, 























Studien z. Gesch. d. Niirnb. Fasin.-Sp., p. 10; also given by Baader in Anzeiger 
f. Kunde d. deutschen Vorszeit, XV, 231, where the date 1520 is given to it) 

2. Evidence from a printed title-page: Ein Christlich Teiitsch Spil, wie 
ein Siinder zur Busz bekart wirdt, Von der siind Gsetz vnd Evangelion, zuge- 
richt und gehalten zu Niirnberg Durch Lienhardii Culman, M.D.XXXIX. 
Culman seems to have given all of his schools plays privately; at least there is 
nowhere any mention of them in the minutes, although it contain entries 
authorizing other school performances. A later edition of this same play has 
the statement: ‘“‘Geben zu Niirnberg auff der Schul des Newen Spitals. 4. 
Martij, im 1539.” (Goedeke, Vol. II, p. 381. 

3. Another title-page: Ein schén weltlich spil, von der schénen Pandora 
ausz Hesiodo dem Kriechischen Poeten gezogen, durch Leonhardum Cul- 
man . . . (Geben Niirmberg Mitwochen nach Letare 1544). . . . Wednesday 
after Laetare Sunday was March 26 in the year 1544. 

4. Another title-page: Ein schén Teutsch Geistlich Spiel, Von der Widt- 
fraw, die Gott wunderlich durch den Propheten Elisa mit Oel von jrem Schuld- 
herrn erlediget. . . . Durch Leonhardum Culman. . . (Geben zu Niirnberg 
14. Febr. 1544). . . . A later edition has: Geben zu Niirnberg, auff der Schull 





des newen Spytalls, am 14. tag Februarij, im 1544. Jar. 
5. Another title-page: Ein schén Christlich Spiel, Hecastus genant . . . , 
Durch etliche Knaben zu Niirnberg gehalten deutsch im 1549. Lateinisch im 
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1550. School plays of Rappolt are authorized in 1547 and 1552, but not these 
performances of Hecastus. 

6. Creizenach says (III, 440): “Von den Repertoirstiicken (der Meister- 
singer) hat sich ausser den Hans Sachsschen nur wenig erhalten. 1551 ist ein 
Spiel vom edlen Ritter Ponto, verfasst von dem Niirnberger Rechenmeister 
Heinrich Hoffot zur Fastnacht aufgefiihrt worden und dann im Druck erschie- 
nen.” Creizenach is doubtless in error in connecting Hoffot and his play with 
the mastersinger drama. The title of the play, which begins ‘Ein Teutsch spil 
von dem edlen Ritter Ponto . . .’ indicates a German school play, as opposed 
to a Latin one; the play comes within the period of interest in school per- 
formances in Niirnberg; the absence of authorization in the council minutes 
suggests a private school performance similar to those of the plays just listed 
of Culman and Rappolt. ‘Rechenmeister’ means therefore ‘Meister einer 
Rechenschule’ and not its other possible meaning ‘Vorsteher eines Rechen- 


amtes.’ In 1618 permission is given Hansen Bairn and Endres Volckamer, 
“beeden teutschen rechenmaistern,” to give three comedies with their pupils. 

7. Hans Sachs’ Meistergesang of Dec. 3, 1550, ‘Das new jar’ was a kind 
of an invitation to a Singschule of which the program contained among other 
things a play, ‘Auch wellen wir wie andre jar / Da ein comedj halten.’ The 
phrase ‘wie andre jar’ implies also an established custom. From the poem 
we see that the play was Sachs’ comedy ‘Jacob mit seinem bruder Esaw’ of 
Jan. 30, 1550, and hence given, as was the usual custom, in the year following 
the date of its composition. See Michels in Seufferis Vierteljahrschr. M11, 33. 

8. Hans Sachs’ Meistergesang of March 6, 1551, ‘Die 27 spil des schmid- 
lein’ tells of the roles played by a certain mastersinger named Schmidlein in the 
performances of twenty-seven plays, chiefly of Hans Sachs, through an un- 
known number of years preceding the date of the poem. For text of poem and 
identification of the plays see Michels in Seufferts Vierteljahrsch. U1, 42 ff. 
(also 615), Herrmanns Forschungen, 142 ff. Keller-Goetze 26, p. 48 ff. 

9. In Hans Sachs’ own list of his works his comedy Violanta, written in 
1545, is entered again under date of Dec. 17, 1549, with the remark ‘gepessert 
vnd gehalten.’ See Keller-Goetze XXV, Nr. 3205a. 

10. In this same list the comedy Thitus und Gisippus, written in 1546, is 
entered again later with the remark ‘Anno salutis 1553 gemert vnd gespilt.’ 
1553 is one of the years in which the council minutes show no public perfor- 
mances. Keller-Goetze XXV, Nr. 4259a. 

11. A little later than the period under discussion, in 1622 and 1623 and 
again in 1636, the protocol of the mastersingers mention performances on Trinity 
Sunday in the suburb Wéhrd. These are not mentioned in the council minutes, 
although Wéhrd was under the council’s jurisdiction. The protocol for 1636 
gives interesting expense data. See under these dates in the Meistersinger 
Protokolle in Vols. 213 and 214 of Stuttg. Lit. Ver., also Hampe, p. 102-3. 


In addition to these cases of unrecorded play-giving, many 
of which must have been private, it seems necessary to assume 
considerable private dramatic activity of the mastersingers to 
explain and justify the well-known passage in Hans Sachs’ intro- 
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duction to volume III of his works, a volume containing exclusive- 
ly plays: “...weil ich sie den meisten theil selb hab agiren unnd 
spielen helffen, wiewol der auch vil nie an tag kommen noch 
gespielt sindt worden ...”. The repertoires of Hans Sachs’ eight 
seasons of public playing would amount at the most to twenty or 
thirty plays, while the number in volume III, to which “den 
meisten theil’ refers, is 102 and Hans Sachs’ total number is about 
209. Evidence of the mastersingers’ continued interest in the 
drama after 1613 may be seen in their ‘supplications’ to the council 
made after this date and regularly refused. There is record of 
these for every season from 1614 to 1618 and then in the years 
1624, 1625, 1628, and 1643. This long continued interest was 
doubtless kept alive by private dramatic activity. Hampe, in 
his article on Ambrosius Osterreicher, speaks of this interest 
“so dass wohl einer (Hans Winter, 1621) in der Singschule bat, ihn 
doch lieber beim Komédienspiel zu verwenden, da er weder viel 
singen kiénne, noch eine schéne Stimme habe.”’ 

From the evidence presented it is clear that, although the 
council minutes are our chief source of knowledge about Niirnberg 


theater, they do not reveal the full extent of dramatic interest 
and activity on the part of the Niirnberg mastersingers in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. And in this period, 
before the development of professional acting, private performances, 
about which we know so little, cannot have differed very essen- 
tially from public ones and may thus have had an importance 
in Niirnberg’s theater development relatively greater than they 


could have had in later periods. 
NeIL C. Brooks. 


University of Illinois. 
2° Keller-Goetze X, 6 


* In Stiefels Hans Sachs Forschungen, p. 400. The authority he gives is 
Will, Bibl. Norica III, No. 782, p. 663 




















Etymological Notes 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


Lat. terra ‘Erde’: torreo ‘etwas dérren, braten, résten, sengen,’ 
torridus, etc.—Skt. dhanuh, dhénvan- ‘trockenes Land, Festland, 
Strand, diirres Land, Wiiste,’ dhdénii- ‘Sandbank, hervorragendes 
Festland, Gestade, Insel—Russ. gar’ ‘ausgebrannter Ort im Wal-. 
de; Brandgeruch,’ LRuss. a-hor, Bulg. d-gar ‘Brachfeld’: OBulg. 
goréti ‘brennen, verbrennen.’—Lett. degas (pl.) ‘ausgebrannte 
Stelle,’ degsnis ‘ausgebrannter Wald, ein mit Feuer gereinigter 
Morast,’ Lith. fsz-dagas ‘ausgebrannte Stelle, durch Ausbrennen 
urbar gemacht,’ isz-dagas ‘von der Sonne versengte Stelle’: dégt 
‘brennen.’—Lat. dra ‘Altar, Brandaltar; Sandbank,’ drea ‘freier 
Platz, Bauplatz, Dreschtenne, Rennbahn; Glatze’: dreo, ardeo, 
etc. See Reichelt, KZ. XLVI, 313f. The underlying meaning 
would be ‘burnt (off), dry, bare place, etc.’ On the basis of such 
comparisons it is probably worth while to examine a few Germanic 
words which may show similar semantic development. 


1. Norw. dial. hal ‘bar klippegrund i aker og eng,’ ‘bare, ro 
ground in field and meadow’ (Torp, Nyn. Et. Ordbok p. 195) m 
belong with MDu. Aael ‘ausgetrocknet, diirr, schal,’ Du. haal, LG. 
hal, hel ‘trocken, diirr, mager,’ Altmirk. (Danneil) Aall’n, at- 
hall’n ‘austrocknen,’ hall, hallig (lucht, wdd’r) ‘trocken,’ Westf. 
hai ‘trocken,’ probably also hdlier ‘diirrer Ast,’ Dan. dial. hallen(d) 
‘vertrocknet, welk,’ ON. Aalléri ‘Missjahr,’ Lett. kalstu, kalst 
‘trocken werden,’ kals ‘mager’ and with initial s-: NHG. schal 
‘fade, kraftlos,’ (Hess.) ‘trocken, diirr, leck,’ Swed. dial. skéll 
‘mager (vom Acker, von der Erde),’ Gk. oxé\d\w ‘trocken, diirr, 
mager machen, cxAnpés ‘trocken, diirr, mager,’ NSloven. skeléti, 
skléti, “‘brennen.’ 


2. OHG. hart, hard ‘Hart (Berg, Wald), lucus,’, MHG. hart ‘fes- 
ter Sandboden; Schneekruste: Trift, Weidetrift; Wald,’ frequent 
in names of forests and mountains: Hart ‘der Harz,’ Spehtes hart 
‘Spessart,’ herte ‘steinichter Boden,’ NHG. (Bav.) hart ‘hart ge- 
frorner Schnee, Schneekruste; Boden aus Sand und Kies bestehend 
und nur mit weniger trocknen und an sich unfruchtbaren Dam- 
merde iiberzogen; Eigenname von Gegenden mit solchem Boden; 
Eigenname verschiedener, ehemals oder jetzt noch mit grossen 
Waldungen bedeckter Gegenden,’ die hart-wis ‘diirre, trockne 
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Wiese,’ (Swiss) hard ‘Gemeintrift; Flurname, meist von Waldungen 
oder von friiher bewaldet gewesenen, jetzt zum Teil Feld geworden- 
en Gegenden,’ (Swab.) Aart ‘Wald’ may be compared with Lett, 
karsts, Lith. kérsstas ‘heiss,’ karsztis ‘Hitze,’ Lett. karsét ‘erhitzen,’ 
OBulg. krada ‘Feuerstelle, Herd,’ Lat. carbo ‘Kohle,’ MLG. harst 
‘Rost,’ OHG. Aarsta ‘Réstung,’ gaharstit ‘geréstet,’ Goth. hauri 
‘Kohle,’ ON. Ayrr ‘Feuer,’ Lith. karti, Lett. kurt ‘heizen.’ 

Germ. *harda-, etc. (from IE. *gar-dho-, -t6-, etc., see Walde?* 
p. 129f.) meant probably ‘dry, sandy, bare place, mountainous 
region where there was an abundance of poor ground, place of dry, 
thin soil, place for herding, and the like.” Compare Schwsz. Id. 
II, 1595f. For ‘mountain’: ‘(mountain-) forest’ compare Skt. 
giri-h ‘Berg,’ Lith. gire, giria ‘Wald,’ OBulg. gora ‘Berg,’ Bulg. 
goré ‘Wald; Berg,’ Sloven. géra ‘Berg, Bergwald,’ Alb. gur ‘Stein’; 
Span. monte ‘Berg; Wald.’ The meaning ‘hart gefrorner Schnee 
Schneekruste’ may be derived from the idea ‘thin soil’: ‘thin crust 
of snow’; but it is also probable that this comes from the adjective 
hart. Compare Bav. der harsch ‘Schnee, der so fest gefroren ist, 
dass er trigt,’ Carinth. (Lexer p. 134f.) harét, harsch ‘die feste 
Schneekruste, auf welcher man gehen kann’; MHG. harsten, ver- 
harsten ‘hart werden’; NHG. harsch ‘hart, rauh, besonders durch 
Auftrocknung,’ NHG. dart, etc. 


3. Germ. *warupa-, *waripa- ‘dry, elevated land, bank, shore’ 
island’ in OE. w(e)arop, wearp ‘shore,’ OHG. warid, werid ‘Insel,’ 
MHG. wert, -des ‘Insel, Halbinsel, erhéhtes, wasserfreies Land 
zwischen Siimpfen; Ufer,’ werder ‘Insel,’ NHG. Werder, Wert 
‘Flussinsel; Uferland,’ MDu. waert, weert ‘piece of land situated 


near or in water, ground near a river; bank, shore; peninsula, 
island,’ waerde ‘plain, level ground, exposed place,’ Du. waard ‘low 
ground, drained lake; land that has been dammed up,’ MLG. 
werde ‘Insel,’ werder ‘Werder, Insel; Halbinsel,’ LG. (Brem. Wd. 
V, 307) wuurt ‘ein etwas erhéhtes, mit Gras bewachsenes Erdreich 
eine Haus- und Hofstelle,’ (Jdiot. Hamb. 345f.) wérde, wiirde, etc. 
‘ein aufgehéhtes Erdreich, locus suggestus, in den niedrigen Marsch- 
landern, worauf die Gebiude und Wohnungen gesetzt, oder das 
Vieh zusammengetrieben wird, um bei Uberschwemmungen in 
Sicherheit zu sein,’ EFris. wérde ‘hohes Ufer, hochgelegenes Land 
oder hochgelegene Grundstiicke; ein Komplex hochgelegener sandi- 
ger Grundstiicke’: IE. root *guher- ‘warm’ in Skt. ghrnéti ‘leuchtet, 
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gliiht,’ OBulg. goréti ‘brenne,’ LRuss. d-hor ‘Brachacker,’ Czech. 
hork§ ‘heiss,’ horko, horkost ‘Hitze,’ ti-hor ‘Brachacker,’ Pol. dial. 
gorky ‘heiss,’ u-gor ‘Brachacker,’ Obersorb. wu-hor ‘Brandfleck auf 
dem Felde,’ OBulg. raz-garati s¢ ‘entbrennen, véllig verbrennen,’ 
Russ. gaf (early) ‘ausgebrannter Ort im Walde,’ (now) ‘Brandge- 
ruch, -geschmack,’ Bulg. #-gar ‘Brachfeld’ (gepfliigter, doch noch 
nicht besiter, erst noch dem Erwirmen ausgesetzter Acker); Skt. 
gharmd-h ‘Glut, Hitze,’ Lat. formus, OE. wearm, OHG. warm 
‘warm.’ Start-meaning ‘warm, dry place or land resulting from 
sun’s heat, effects of fire, etc.’ 


4. Goth. baurp ‘Acker, Feld, dypdés,’ ON. borp ‘gaard paa landet; 
en by eller kjgbstad,’ ‘hamlet, village; a land (field, fenced place, 
or garden,’ (Edda) ‘freier ungeschiitzter Platz, kahler Hiigel,’ 
Norw. dial. torp ‘kleiner Pachthof,’ Swed. éorp ‘kleiner Pachthof, 
kleiner Hof auf dem Lande,’ Dan. torp ‘Dorf,’ OE. porp, prop, prep 
‘farm, estate; village,’ OFris. thorp, therp ‘Dorf,’ OS. thorp, tharp, 
MDu. dorp ‘akker, hoeve, landgoed; dorp,’ ‘field, farm, estate; 
village,’ Du. dorp ‘village,’ dial. darp, derp,’ OHG. dorf ‘praedium, 
villa, vicus, municipium, oppidum,’ MHG. dorf ‘Dorf; Gehdft,’ 
NHG. Dorf ‘Ortschaft ohne héhern Rang,’ Germ. *burpa-, *barpa- 
may have meant a ‘field or dry place,’ especially for cultivation, 
habitation, and the like; later on this was the place of settlement 
for a definite group or community, and finally a village or munici- 
pality with definite bounds. Germ. *purpa-, if from IE. *érs-bé-, 
may be referred to the root *fers- ‘dry’ in Goth. baursus, OHG. 
durri ‘diirr,’ Skt. érSta-h ‘diirr,’) ON. porna ‘vertrocknen,’ perra 
‘trocknen,’ Goth. ga-bairsan ‘verdorren,’ Gk. réocopas ‘to be or be- 
come dry, dry up,’ Lat. ¢orreo ‘burn, parch, dry up with heat or 
thirst,’ /orris ‘a firebrand,’ OLat. éorrus ‘torridus,’ OIr. tér ‘trocken,’ 
tir ‘Land,’ Lat. terra ‘land,’ Osc. teer|tim], tertim ‘territorium,’ 
teras ‘terrae,’ Corn., Bret., OCymr. tir ‘tellus’ (see Walde? s.v. 
terra). 

The meaning ‘crowd, multitude’ (‘flok, skare’) in ON. porf, if it 
belongs to Germ. *)urpa- ‘field’ at all, may have meant primarily 
‘group or number of people, etc. about a porp,’ that is, ‘a definite 
division, crowd, multitude.’ ON. orp in this sense, however, may 
go more properly along with pyrpa, ‘driingen,’ byrpask ‘sich haufen- 
weise versammeln,’ Swiss dorf ‘Besuch, Zusammenkunft’ with Lat. 
turba, Gk. cipBn. 
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5. Goth. asans ‘Erntezeit, Sommer, Ernte,’ OHG. aran, arn 
‘Ernte,’ MHG. ern, erne, ernde ‘Ernte; als Monatsname Juni, Juli 
und August,’ OHG. arnén, arnén ‘ernten,’ ON. enn (*azna) ‘Feld- 
arbeit; Eifer,’ annask ‘versorgen, sich miihen,’ Norw. dial. aann 
‘Bodenarbeit im Herbst und Friijahr’ (the Scandinavian perhaps 
only in part, see Falk-Torp, Et. Wd. p. 6), OE. earnian ‘deserve, 
merit, earn,’ Goth. asneis “Tagléhner,’ OE. esne ‘laborer, servant; 
retainer, man,’ OHG. asmi, esni ‘mercenarius,’ OS. asna ‘Zins, 
Abgabe’: IG. ds- ‘brennen, gliihen; verbrannt, verdorrt’ in Lat. dreo 
‘trocken, diirr sein,’ Skt. dsa-h ‘Asche, Staub,’ Lat. assus ‘trocken, 
gebraten, geschmort,’ aridus ‘trocken,’ Gk. &&m ‘Diirre, Trocken- 
heit, dw ‘dérre, trockne, dfoua: ‘verdorre,’ Czech. ozd ‘Malzdérre,’ 
ozditi ‘Malz dérren’ (see Walde? s.v. dreo). The synonymous 
words in Balto-Slavic, OPruss. assanis ‘Herbst, Erntezeit,’ ChSl. 
jeseni id., Russ. ésent ‘Herbst’ may represent a borrowing from the 
Germanic. So Falk und Torp p. 6; but see Berneker, S/. Et. Wd. 
p. 265; Fick III*, 22. . . . Accordingly, the primary meaning of 
Germ. *asani-, *azani- was ‘hot, dry time or season,’ whence, 
‘summer, fall, harvest-time.’ The meaning ‘to earn, merit, deserve’ 
inOE. earnian comes from ‘to harvest, work in the harvest-fields, 


labor, acquire by labor,’ compare MHG. asten ‘bebauen.’ . . . A 
close parallel in the development in meaning is seen in Skt. mi- 
daghé-h ‘Hitze; Sommer,’ Lith. dégas, dagd ‘Erntezeit,’ OPruss. 
dagis ‘Sommer’: Skt. dahas ‘Brand, Hitze,’ Lat. favilla ‘glowing 
ashes,’ foveo ‘to warm, keep warm,’ Ir. daig ‘Feuer,’ Lith. dégu, dégti 
‘brennen,’ Skt. déhati ‘brennt.’ 


H. O. SCHWABE. 
University of Michigan. 























Bodmer and Milton 


BODMER AND MILTON 


In one of his essays Hamann says: “ Die meisten Biicher sind 

. ein treuer Abdruck der Fahigkeiten und Neigungen, mit denen 
man gelesen hat und lesen kann.” Of no one’s writings, perhaps, 
is this more conspicuously true than of certain works of Bodmer. 
Throughout his life he was a wide reader, and much of his reading 
is reflected in his writings. The present discussion will attempt 
to deal, merely in a general way, with his relation to Milton, a more 
detailed treatment of the subject being reserved for some future 
time. 

At the outset it may be stated categorically that if there had 
been no Paradise Lost, there could have been no Bodmerian epic 
Noah. We may go still further and assert: without a Milton a 
Bodmer would have been impossible. Bodmer not only read, 
translated, studied, and discussed Paradise Lost, but was also an 
ardent admirer of its author. More than that, on the Continent 
he became in the course of time a veritable apostle of the English 
poet. The evidence of this profound and unfailing appreciation 
is strewn in abundance through his theoretical and critical writings 
as well as through his correspondence. Among the works which 
evince his deep interest in Milton may be mentioned his Kritische 
Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie (1740), his Krit- 
ische Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemiilde (1741) and the 
Sammlung kritischer, poetischer und anderer geistvollen Schriften 
(1741-2); appreciatory remarks are also contained in the preface 
to his translation of Paradise Lost. 

In the spring of 1720 Bodmer, with his friends Breitinger and 
Johann Meister, founded the literary club Gesellschaft der Maler. 
The first number of the club’s weekly literary organ, Die Diskurse 
der Malern, was published May 3rd, 1721. The little journal, 
avowedly an imitation of the English moral weeklies of Steele and 
Addison, was doomed to be shortlived; its publication ceased within 
two years. But tle very year which witnessed its passing saw the 


1At the suggestion of Prof. J. A. Walz of Harvard University, the writer 
several years ago undertook a somewhat detailed study of Bodmer’s Noah. In 
the memorial volume Johann Jakob Bodmer, Denkschrijt zum CC. Geburtstag, 
Ziirich 1900, the same epic is pointed out as a promising subject for investiga- 
tion. 
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beginning of another important literary enterprise on the part of 
Bodmer, for it was in 1723 that he received from his friend Zell- 
weger a copy of the Tonson duodecimo edition of Paradise Lost— 
then “the only copy between the upper Rhine and the Reuss’”*— 
which he proceeded to read with the help of merely a Latin-English 
dictionary,’ and so fascinated was he by Milton’s poetic genius 
that he forthwith planned a German translation of his biblical 
epic. 

Burying himself in the rural solitude of his Swiss home, he 
appears to have completed his task by the following year.‘ His 
translation is in prose.6 For over seven years it failed of publica- 
tion, thanks, in part at least, to clerical objection, for by some of 
his contemporaries the poem was regarded as an all-too ‘‘romantic”’ 
treatment of so sacred a theme; not until 1732 did it appear in print. 
At this work Bodmer filed away with a rare assiduity so that, in 
the course of fifty years, no fewer than four revised editions of his 
translation came from the press. This prolonged and, to us, al- 
most incredible revisional labor was strikingly paralleled by the 
indefatigable industry of Bodmer’s contemporary Klopstock, who 
likewise for a period of approximately half a century as conscien- 
tiously polished away at his Messias. 

Despite its many shortcomings we may say that in his prose 
version of Paradise Lost Bodmer acquitted himself in a manner 


2Cf. G. Jenny: Miltons Verlornes Paradies in der deutschen Literatur des 


18. Jahrhunderts, 1890. On page 19 he cites passages from Fiissli as they are 
contained in the Neues schweizerisches Museum 1. Jahrgang 1794, page 803. 

3 Cf. Bodmers persinliche Anekdoten (ed. by Theodor Vetter page 36. 

‘In his brief survey “The Relation of English to German Literature in the 


Eighteenth Century” in Poet Lore 1890, vol. II, O. Seidensticker erroneously 


states that Bodmer “translated the Paradise Lost in 1732;”’ the same error is 


made by Carl Lemcke in his Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung neuerer Zeit 
vol. I, page 409. On page 60 of his monograph Edward Young in Germany 
J. L. Kind makes the statement that Bodmer became acquainted with a French 
translation of Paradise Lost in 1719 and prepared his German version from that. 
On Bodmer’s own testimony in his Anklagung des verderbten Geschmackes (1728) 
no French translation was accessible to him in 1719; cf. on this point Hans 
Bodmer: Die Anfdnge des ztircherischen Milton, page 183, in Studien sur Litera- 
turgeschichte (1893) dedicated to Michael Bernays. The first French transla- 
tion, we may add, appears to have been that of 1727. It was probably a fur- 
ther oversight on the part of Dr. Kind when he gave 1762 as the date of Berge’s 
translation of Paradise Lost; that appeared eighty years earlier viz., in 1682 

5 It is interesting to note that just as Bodmer’s version of Paradise Lost 
is in prose, so is Collyer’s English translation of Bodmer’s Noah, London, 1767. 
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which was not really discreditable for his time, though, as must be 
admitted, it falls far short of meeting the considerably higher 
standards of to-day. Needless to state, it was prior to the greatest 
heat of the literary feud, which Gottsched and his Saxon coterie 
waged with the Swiss group, that the Saxon leader pronounced 
Bodmer’s translation superior, in some respects, to the original. 
This dictum is interesting in itself; it happens, however, to recall 
the recorded judgment of Prof. Klotz to the effect that Ebert’s 
German version of Young’s Night Thoughts was also superior to 
its original.® 

Through the medium of Bodmer’s translation the theme and 
the method of Paradise Lost made its first and, at the same time, 
very profound and lasting impression upon the young Klopstock. 
This is a fact of some literary importance, since Klopstock had not 
yet adquired the ability to read Milton’s masterpiece in the original. 
Evidence of this as well as of other forms of helpfulness on the part 
of Bodmer is contained in the following passage which is cited from 
Klopstock’s first letter to him, written under date of August 10th 
1748:7 “. . . ich [muss] Ihnen sagen, dass ich Sie nicht nur 
verehre, sondern dass ich Sie liebe, und dass Sie, so wenig Sie es 
selbst wissen mégen, die gréssten Verdienste um mich haben. 
Ich war ein junger Mensch, der seinen Homer und Virgil las, und 
sich iiber die kritischen Schriften der Sachsen im Stillen argerte, 
als mir Ihre und Breitingers kritische Schriften in die Hinde 
kamen. Ich las sie nicht nur, sondern ich verschlang sie vielmehr; 
und wenn mir zur Rechten Homer und Virgil lag, so hatte ich jene 
zur Linken, um sie immer nachschlagen zu kénnen. Und als 
Milton, den ich vielleicht ohne Ihre Ubersetzung allzuspit zu 
sehen bekommen hatte, mir in die Hinde fiel, fachte er im innersten 
Grunde das Feuer an, das Homer in mir entziindet hatte, und hob 
meine Seele, um den Himmel und die Religion zu besingen.” 
Surely, in view of Klopstock’s indebtedness to Milton, a tribute of 
importance. Thus we see that Milton became, in a sense, the 


* This was the same Klotz to whom Lessing a few years later paid his re- 
spects in the Briefe antiquarischen Inhalts. Ina letter to Nicolai dated Nov. 21, 
1768 Herder refers to him disparagingly as “‘ein zweiter Gottsched.” 

7 The German version of the letter is given by Mérikofer in his Klopstock 
in Ziirich, page 8 ff.; Mérikofer there points out that the original Latin text of 
the letter is contained in Jsis, 1805, vol. I, page 355 ff., a periodical which was 
not accessible to the present writer. 
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ideal both of Bodmer and Klopstock, as Moliére a little later claimed 
the admiration of the young Lessing. Bodmer as well as Klop- 
stock rated Milton above Homer; this is due, in part at least, to 
the fact that both at this time favored religious themes in poetry 
and regarded moral beauty as one of the chief ends to be furthered 
by a poetic treatment of virtue and loftiness of sentiment. In 
other words, not pure, but applied, poetry was their motto. This 
was also the attitude of Gottsched and, we may add, of Bodmer’s 
friends Sulzer and Breitinger; in fact, it was a view which was then 
more or less in the air. 

Even before the first cantos of Klopstock’s Messias were pub- 
lished, Bodmer had an opportunity to read certain portions in 
manuscript, as they were furnished him by his friends Gartner 
and Hagedorn. This was in May 1747, and so deeply was he im- 
pressed that in the enthusiasm of the moment he declared the 
very spirit of Milton himself had descended upon the young poet. 
It seems by no means strange that, after having distinguished him- 
self as a discoverer of Milton, he should have been destined to 
become also one of the discoverers and earnest champions of the 
Miltonizing Klopstock. In keeping with his gift for friendship 
and helpfulness, he accordingly offered Klopstock the hospitality 
of his quiet Swiss home so that he might, at perfect leisure, devote 
himself to the furtherance of his religious epic. Though the invita- 
tion was accepted, the visit proved less successful than either 
author had expected. While he regarded himself as Klopstock’s 
mentor and protector, we may be sure that in his heart Bodmer 
was, at the same time, ready to become in a manner his disciple, 
for he hoped that his gifted guest would assist him in the literary 
work which he had at that time upon his desk viz., the biblical epic 
Noah, 

Several years prior to this time Bodmer had published a sketch 
of the poem’, hoping thereby to enlist the interest of some of the 
younger men of talent to the point of trying their hand at executing 
the plan. But now, under the inspiriting effect of the opening 
cantos of the Messias, he himself—he had just passed his fiftieth 


* Cf. his Grundriss eines epischen Gedichtes von dem geretieten Noah in the 
Sammlung kritischer, poetischer und anderer geistvollen Schriften. Viertes 
Stiick. Ziirich 1741-2. Possibly Milton’s several references to the Flood may 
have suggested to Bodmer the plan of writing his Noah. 
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year—felt moved to gird up his loins for the ambitious task of 
writing an epic poem on the theme of the rescued Noah.® 

We have seen that Bodmer had previously prepared a German 
version of Milton’s masterpiece. Even if no further evidence 
were available, we should be justified in assuming @ priori that 
so interested and so intimate an acquaintance with a work of the 
length and the distinction of Paradise Lost must needs have left 
its unmistakable influence upon his own biblical epic. And so, 
in fact, it did. Making due allowance for the personality of 
authors, the psychology of literary production is frequently to be re- 
garded as more or less the result of suggestion, guidance, and inspir- 
ation derived from existing literary works; indeed, at times it is 
a direct and conscious imitation of models. We know that even 
so rare an imagination as Milton’s had to be set in motion by books. 
Pursuing this subject a little further we may say that in some cases 
the influence of one author upon another may be slight, so slight, 
in fact, as to be a matter of sheer conjecture. Again, in others the 
influence, though positive enough, may be sporadic. And yet 
a third type may reveal a perfectly obvious influence upon almost 
every page. Bodmer clearly belongs to the last group.” 

The Noah appeared in instalments in 1750-1752. In the original 
sketch of the epic the author refers to a number of scenes and 
situations in Paradise Lost which might be used to advantage. 
However, if we were to depend exclusively upon such scattered 
evidence we should have a most inadequate, not to say erroneous, 
conception of Bodmer’s actual indebtedness to Milton. That 
their themes overlap at certain points might in itself suffice 
to explain certain general correspondences; it will by no means ac- 
count for the astounding number both of formal and material par- 
allels which the writer has gleaned and which he hopes some time 
to publish im extenso, together with a considerable body of evidence 
showing also the influence of many other authors upon Bodmer. 
By no means all the correspondences between the Noah and Para- 
dise Lost are of equal obviousness; rather, the resemblances vary 
from the most definite, palpable sort to a mere subtle agreement 


* By a singular coincidence Milton produced his Paradise Lost at about 
the same age, being in his fifty-second year when he began his epic. 

10 For an account which will tend to substantiate this statement cf. C. H. 
Ibershoff: Dryden’s Tempest as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah in Modern Philology, 
August 1917, pp. 54-61. 
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in spirit which may be perfectly apparent at a careful reading 
though, at times, it may be more or less impracticable to point 
out the common features. 

Bodmer, like Milton, took his theme from the “best known 
book”. This fact at once accounts for some of the resemblances, 
in particular for the common biblical incidents and, in a measure, 
for the general Old Testament spirit which pervades both epics. 
At the same time we have here also the key to some of the notable 
differences between the two poems, for not only did Bodmer 
and Milton choose for their central epic plan themes which are 
unlike, but frequently they differed also in their choice of minor 
matters. And even where the bible was drawn upon for common 
matter of character or incident, we sometimes find a marked 
variation of treatment by the two authors. 

The theme of Milton’s poem is the fall of Man through the 
sin of Eve. Bodmer’s epic, as the title indicates, deals with the 
story of the Flood and the final rescue of Noah. Both epics are 
written in a serious religious spirit, and in both there is discernible 
a certain anti-Catholic sentiment. Each poem reflects its author’s 
virtue and piety, and each, moreover, ends in a note of recon- 
ciliation and hopefulness. As a minor matter we may note here 
that Bodmer like Milton, does not disdain to relieve the moral 
earnestness of his epic by introducing, at one or two points, 
just a touch of humor. In the Bodmerian as well as in the Mil- 
tonian epic we find a marked predilection for the marvelous; 
though, on the other hand, a love of nature and of idyllic simplic- 
ity is likewise reflected in both. That Bodmer’s soul did indeed 
respond to the sounds as well as the silentness of nature is attested 
by such a passage as the following: 

“Die Stunden 
Flogen mit sanftem Weben vor ihnen, wie Zephire fliegen, 
Stille wie der Wandel des Mondes; Gewiihl war ihnen nicht nétig, 
Um ihr Dasein zu fiihlen. Noch schallten Stimmen vom Haine, 
Stimmen von rieselnden Quellen.”’” 


The figure in the following lines bespeaks the same sense for 
nature: 


In this connection we may recall Voltaire’s observation: “‘La religion 
- » + est presque toujours le fondement de la poésie épique.”” Cf. his Essat sur 
la poésie é pique. 
2 Cf. the Noah ed. of 1765, page 5. 
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“Sanft, wie zwischen den Ufern bekriinzt mit Lilien, die Fluten 
Silbern rinnen, so floss vor Jemima der Morgen zum Abend.’’* 
Similar evidence of his loving interest in nature is scattered 
not only through the Noah but through other writings of his as 
well. But strong as is for him the appeal of nature’s quiet charms, 
it is, after all, not equal to that of friendship as appears, for exam- 
ple, from the significant words which he puts into the mouth of one 
of his characters: 
Zwar schon is der tauende Friihlingsmorgen, 
Schén ist im Aufgang der Phosphor mit seinem leuchtenden Auge; 
Und wie schén sind auch die Gelinder mit Blumen gesticket, 
Diese Friichte der Zweige mit ihrem wohlreichenden Schmelze; 
Aber sind sie so schén wie die Freundschaft der Edelgebornen?™ 
At another time—nor does it surprise us—Bodmer glorifies 
“herzerquickende Freundschaft” even to the point of classing it 
with the virtues “die Geist zum géttlichen Ursprunge niahern.’”™ 
To him friendship was a particularly congenial theme, as is evi- 
denced by his frequent reference to it in the Noah; in Paradise 
Lost, on the other hand, it yields in relative importance to the sub- 
ject of divine and human love. This difference is natural enough 
in view of the fact that a capacity for friendship was one of the out- 
standing traits of Bodmer’s nature, whereas love as a personal 
factor entered more abundantly into Milton’s life. It must be 
added, however, that with his unmistakable gift for friendship 
Bodmer combined a pronounced liking for the unruffled quiet and 
peacefulness of an almost hermit-like seclusion, such a fondness as 
speaks to us from the following characteristic passage: 
Und wisst ihr was Schéners, 
Als die ruhige Hoheit des stillen verborgenen Lebens, 
Wo der Friede mit seinem bestindig griinenden Olzweig 
Eingang und Ausgang krént?!” 


’Jbid. page 104. 
4 Ibid., page 94. The phrase “die Gelinder mit Blumen gesticket” re- 


calls Milton’s “the violet, 


Crocus and hyacinth .. . 
Broidered the ground.” (P. L. IV 700 ff.) 

% Tbid., page 20. 

6 Friendship was also a favorite subject of the poet Young, who represents 
another of Bodmer’s sources. For the “Bremer Beitriger” friendship was 
even a kind of cult, as it was for the members of the “Hainbund,” the literary 
coterie which centred about Klopstock. 

? Tbid., page 94 f. 
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Milton’s theological interests frequently show through his 
Paradise Lost; from the pages of the Noah, however, one easily 
gathers that Bodmer’s concerns, aside from literature, lie more 
particularly in the realm of history. The didactic element, though 
present in both epics, comes more to the fore in Bodmer’s poem 
than in Milton’s; moreover, Bodmer in his more pronounced moral- 
izing tendency betrays at the same time a stronger leaning toward 
sentimentalism, thereby identifying himself at once as a true child 
of hiscentury. Both authors make a very general use of the device 
of dialogue for presenting their stories, and both are wont to weave 
lesser episodes and incidents into a larger whole. 

Though perhaps not to the same extent as Milton, nevertheless 
Bodmer too, in his Noah, is given to displaying his learning; and 
like Milton he has been criticized therefor.‘ In a letter to Gleim 
under date of March 17th, 1751, Ramler writes with reference to a 
journal to be founded: “‘Wir wollen mehr als Rezensionen hinein- 
tun. Was mir jetzt einfallt. .. . Abhandlung von der Gelehr- 
samkeit in Gedichten (N. B. dieses ist heimlich wider die letzten 
Gesiinge des Noah).’’* It is interesting to note that in his transla- 
tion of Paradise Lost Bodmer devotes a lengthy footnote to the 


'®Landor declares of Milton: “ ... he was too fond of showing what 
he had read.” (Cf. the Works, London 1876, vol. 8 page 390) _In the edition 
of Milton’s Poetical Works, Oxford 1824, which is provided with “notes of 


y 

various authors” we read concerning Paradise Lost XI 387 ff.: ‘“‘And thus he 
[sc. Milton] surveys the four different parts of the world, but it must be con- 
fessed, more with an ostentation of learning, than with any additional beauty 
to the poem.” And in his Conjectures on Original Composition the poet Young 
has this to say: “If Milton had spared some of his learning, his muse would have 
gained more glory than he would have lost by it.’’ Such criticisms are, we 
must admit, far from undeserved, since of all great epics Paradise Lost is un- 
doubtedly the most learned; indeed, it is Milton’s deliberate display of learning 
which, unfortunately, makes the poem more or less unpalatable to many. If 
there is a measure of truth in the hyperbole that “‘ Paradise Lost is a poem which 
everybody praises and nobody reads,” it is the super-learned character of the 
work which is, no doubt, largely responsible. 

1® Unless Ramler had an opportunity to see portions of the Noak before 
they were published, his expression “die letzten Gesiinge’’ must have reference 
to the last cantos which had then appeared, as the complete epic was not pub- 
lished until 1752. The date of the letter appears to be correct; at any rate, it 
is so given by H. Prohle in his Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche Literatur, 
Berlin 1878, page 218, and also by Carl Schiiddekopf in his Briefwechsel zwischen 
Gleim und Ramler, 1906 page 290. 
30 Cf. the edition of 1742 page 471 f. 
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question of Milton’s ostentation of learning and on this score con- 
stitutes himself the poet’s apologist. The note in question reads 
in part as follows: “Ein episches Gedicht ist nicht fiir die unwis- 
senden und trigen K6épfe geschrieben. Das befreite Jerusalem 
und die Henrias selbst, erfordern, wenn sie mit einer vdlligen 
Zufriedenheit sollen gelesen werden, eine gewisse vorliuftige Bele- 
senheit, und hitten zum Trost vieler Leute einen guten Ausleger 
wohl nétig. Es kommt in diesem Stiicke bei allen Gedichten von 
dieser Art nur auf das mindere, und das mehrere an.... Es 
fraget sich hauptsichlich, ob man, wenn man sich in den Stand 
gesetzet hat, gewisse feine Ausdriickungen, gewisse gelahrte 
Anziige zu verstehen, aufrichtig und um sein selbst willen, wohl 
wiinschete, dass das Vergniigen, so man daher empfiangt, bei der 
zweiten Uberlesung aus dem Gedichte, als etwas Uberfliissiges 
und Unnétiges weggenommen werde?” 

Like Milton, Bodmer sings the praise of liberty,™ righteousness, 
the simple life, the beauties of nature, and the glories of the life 
hereafter; like his English master he introduces angels and devils;” 
like him he traverses the world and soars boldly through space 
his heavenly cosmography revealing more than one feature of the 
Miltonian scheme. Again conforming to its English prototype, 
the Noah is divided into twelve parts; however, in point of meter 
each epic is distinct, for instead of the iambic pentameter, Bodmer 
chose to cast his epic in the mexameter. After referring to his 
translation of Pope’s Dunciad, he writes in a letter to Hagedorn 
dated September 10th, 1748: “Ich wollte den elfsilbigen Vers in 
keinem grossen oder ernsthaften Gedichte gebrauchen,” seitdem 
ich die Tiichtigkeit der Hexameter, die Kleist und Klopstock 
gebrauchen, erkannt habe.’™ Moreover, he had already tried 
his hand at the hexameter—the rhymed type, to be sure—in his 
Charakter der deutschen Gedichte and his Drollingerische Muse. 

Throughout the twelve cantos of the Noah one is conscious that 
Bodmer was largely guided by the diction, the epic figures, the 





21 On one single page of the Noah—page 301—we come upon no fewer than 
four references to “Freiheit.’”’ Bodmer’s republicanism, it is to be noted, is 
another personal quality which he possessed in common with Milton. 

* His infernal spirits, however, betray also the influence of Klopstock’s 
Messias. 

% His translation of the Dunciad is in blank verse. 
* Cf. Hagedorn’s Poetische Werke, Hamburg 1825, Fiinfter Teil, page 209. 
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scenes, the scenery, the episodes, the machinery of the marvelous, 
the poetic contrasts, and the religious spirit of Paradise Lost. 
Indeed, the imitation in these and still other respects is about as 
close and frequently, one may well say, as slavish, as was possible 
to his imitative ability and as was compatible, at the same time, 
with the difference of his general theme and with his further borrow- 
ings from other sources. In general one discerns a determined and 
sustained effort on his part to equal both the idyllic and the heroic 
features of Milton’s epic. Even on the very last page of his Noah 
his indebtedness to Paradise Lost appears, for in the line: 
Die Menschen 

Stiegen von da hinunter, die Erd’ in Besitzung zu nehmen.”— 

there is obviously a reminiscence of Milton’s closing passage: 
the hastening Angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain 

The world was all before them. 

In view of his extensive indebtedness to Milton the question 
naturally suggests itself: how did Bodmer manage to borrow such 
a mass of material from Paradise Lost as he actually worked into 
the fabric of his Noah. Did he make excerpts? Probably.* 
But whether he did or not, we may, at any rate, take it for granted 
that as his poem grew under his hands he made it a practice to get 
additional hints, both as to form and matter, by re-reading portions 
of Milton’s epic whenever he felt the need. Nor should this method 
altogether surprize us when we recall that even so gifted a writer 
as Schiller, while at work, for example, upon his Jungfrau von 
Orleans, was wont to re-read such portions of Shakespeare as he 
thought might prove of inspirational value for his purpose; how- 
ever, there is a marked difference to be noted in this connection, 
f or, unlike Bodmer, Schiller possessed the ability to transmute what 
he borrowed. That, finally, Bodmer’s memory contributed some 
of the parallels between Milton’s epic and his own seems likely 

*8 Elsewhere the writer hopes to revert to this question and on that occasion 
intends to cite a passage which he is inclined to regard as virtually Bodmer’s 
veiled confession of such a practice. Further evidence, as will be shown, favors 
such an assumption, not only with regard to Paradise Lost but with reference 
to many other works as well. On this point, then, the writer takes issue with 
Hirzel, Cholevius, Baechtold and others. 
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enough. It is significant that, like Klopstock in his Messias, 
Bodmer assumes the reader’s acquaintance with certain episodes 
of Paradise Lost. 

Bodmer’s unfailing admiration for Milton, it must be admitted, 
argues a taste for a poet of very high order and that at a time when 
Milton had not yet, on the Continent, come unto hisown. Indeed, 
in a sense it was none other than Bodmer who discovered Milton 
for Germany. But that by virtue of his Noah he merits, in any 
legitimate acceptation, the title of continuator of Milton, no one 
to-day could for a moment seriously maintain. Sitting in judg- 
ment upon his epic, as we needs must, we are constrained to 
admit that, unlike the Miltonian masterpiece, it is not a distin- 
guished performance. Not that the Noah is destitute of all 
merits.%* There are occasional passages of at least moderate suc- 
cess such as, for example, certain of the idyllic scenes and then, 
above all, the picture of the Flood. But where Bodmer signally 
fails is in the portrayal of his epic characters; in fact, so lacking are 
they in poetic, convincing individuality that, on the whole, they 
fail to arouse our sympathy or even to interest us, for the author 
lacks, to a disappointing degree, the Miltonian wealth and force 
of plastic imagination. He lacks, moreover, his ease and poise, 
his majesty of movement, his pregnant utterance, his depth, his 
ruggedness and beauty. of diction. In the Noah we miss those 
life-touches which at once charm and convince, for Bodmer is 
seriously deficient in aesthetic truth. He is essentially an Intel- 
lectual. His is the didactic temper of the critic and the scholar, 
and it is to his paucity both of poetic ideas and literary power 
that we must ascribe those stretches of his epic which are distinctly 
prosaic in spirit and in form. The Noah is wanting in refreshing 
spontaneity; we are conscious of the deliberateness of it all, and we 
are ever haunted by the conviction that its author is a literary 
artisan, not an inspired, creative artist. Though the epic gives 
abundant evidence of Bodmer’s wide, assimilated reading, the 
garnered material is not vitalized—a failure due not only to his 
inadequate visualizing faculty, but also to the further fact that he 
does not command the insinuating charm of words which, asin 
Paradise Lost, so stimulates the reader’s fancy that it “bodies 


%® The final word on the labored products of the inveterate poetaster was 
spoken by Herder in his respectful though essentially depreciative review of 
Bodmer’s Die Noachide, published in Herders Lebensbild I, 3, 2, p. 147 ff.—Ed. 
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forth” its own images and visions. Too rarely does the reader of 
the Noah become in even a distant sense “‘a kind of spectator,” as 
the Addisonian phrase has it. 

Compared with Paradise Lost the Noah is marred at times by a 
disturbing harshness and angularity of verse, a defect which is 
probably to be accounted for, in a measure, by Bodmer’s deficient 
musical sense. How different from Milton, whose splendidly 
harmonious numbers bespeak his sensitive musical ear. It is well 
known that he was not only endowed with a fine feeling for music 
but that on the organ he was a performer of no mean ability. Per- 
haps it will not be forcing the point to say that in Bodmer and Mil- 
ton we have a twofold confirmation of the saying that music is 
indeed the mother of poetry. In a word, then, Bodmer lacks all 
of Milton’s poetic distinction. Eager enough he was to attain to 
the apostolical succession, but his temperamental, shall we say 
constitutional, incapacity as a poet, together with the immaturity 
of the German language of his time and its inadequacy as an instru- 
ment for the type of heroic poetry which he had set himself to 
write, proved all too serious handicaps to permit him to realize his 
fondest dream. 

Franz Muncker, in his standard life of Klopstock, makes the 
unqualified statement that Bodmer esteemed Klopstock “hoch 
iiber alle andern Dichter.” This pronouncement can hardly be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Quite apart from the surprizing 
extent of his borrowings from Milton, we happen to have it on 
Bodmer’s own personal testimony that of all the works of the 
moderns he regarded Paradise Lost as the unequaled masterpiece, 
his judgment on this point being recorded in the following passage :?’ 
“Gleichwie es [viz. Paradise Lost] ein Meisterstiick des poetischen 
Geistes ist, und kaum ein héherer Gipfel ist, auf welchen sich das 
Gemiite des Menschen erheben kann, so kann man aus den Wirk- 
ungen, die es tut, einigermassen abnehmen, auf welchen Grad der 
Geschmack am Vortefflichen bei gewissen Personen, Klassen der 
Menschen, und ganzen Nationen gestiegen ist. Das Schicksal, 
welches das verlorne Paradies hier oder dort empfangen hat, ist 
das Schicksal, welches die Gaben des freiesten Geistes, die schénste 
Weisheit, und die wiirdigste Tugend allda empfangen. 

% Cf. his Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, second edition 1900, page 165. 


27 Cf. Morikofer: Die schweizerische Literatur page 90 f.; he quotes from 
the third edition of Bodmer’s translation of Paradise Lost. 
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Wir sind iiberzeugt, wer wahren Geschmack und einiges Genie hat, 
wird dieses Gedicht fiir das beste unter den Werken der Neuern 
erkennen.”’ [Italics not Bodmer’s} Certainly a fine tribute and one 
that does not fail to reflect high credit upon its author. 

Despite his many obvious limitations as a producer of poetry, 
it must be conceded that Bodmer was an author of serious literary 
purpose—an author, withal, who, besides being a critic and a patron 
of literary interests and activities, was in the German literary world 
of his day and generation to all intents and purposes a pathfinder 
and a pioneer. Milton, on the other hand—lest that. fact be for- 
gotten—had the good fortune to fall heir to the finest of literary 
traditions and to a language which had, in a sense, attained its 
flowering. In view of such widely different literary conditions 
under which Milton and Bodmer lived, moved, and had their 
being, it is perfectly comprehensible how not only the author of 
the Noah but German writers generally, in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, were pleased to sit at the feet of their English cou- 
sins; and thus it was that they became deeply indebted to English 
literature for inspiration, for matter, and for literary form, just 
as in the Middle Ages, and subsequently, certain German authors 
had gone to school to their French confréres. 

C. H. IBERSHOFF. 
State University of Iowa. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
HERMENEUTICS 


INTRODUCTORY 


One of the essential functions of the philologian and the teacher 
of literature consists in the proper understanding or appreciation 
of literary productions and of conveying to others the insight thus 
gained. Yet little or nothing is being done at present for a sys- 
tematic training in the exercise of this important function. At best 
the future interpreters of literature, whether teachers or commen- 
tators, will follow for better or for worse the example of their 
teachers who, in all probability themselves had reflected little, 
if at all, on the fundamental principles of their hermeneutic 
methods, but had followed certain trends of the times and thus 
developed a more or less successful dilettantism which could easily 
be imitated. As a consequence we may observe, for instance, that 
during the period of the predominance of abstract metaphysics 
the ‘philosophical method’ of interpretation came into vogue, while 
later, with the ascendency of the natural sciences, the ‘scientific 
method’ was heralded as the only procedure deserving scholastic 
recognition. 

Soon it was discovered, however, that the application of this 
method to the problems of language and literature was far from 
satisfactory, especially as far as the deeper understanding of litera- 
ture was concerned, and that it resulted in a distinct failure, even 
inguistics, if not restricted to mere physiological functions such 
as those of human speech. The chief reason for this failure must 
be found in the fact that the final test of the scientific method, the 
test of the « xperiment, cannot be app ied by the philologian and the 


historian. Among thoughtful representatives of the mental and 


historical sciences the conviction has, therefore, been growing for a 
long time that their methods had followed the lead of the natural 
sciences altogether too slavishly and needed revision. It became 
evident not only that the phenomena studied in the two great 
groups of knowledge differed essentially, but also that the intel- 
lectual processes involved in both branches of scientific research 
were divers in their character. 

The mental process by which we obtain knowledge in the mental 
and historical sciences is commonly called understanding. Applied 
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to nature the term understanding—interpretatio naturae—can evi- 
dently be used only in a metaphorical sense. In its exact meaning 
it describes the process of recognizing by means of given outward 
signs a psychic factor. The fundamental importance of this pro- 
cess in our daily intercourse with other individuals will easily be 
seen. We are aware of their existence through sense impressions 
such as sounds, gestures and actions, but it is by an act of recon- 
structing these outward signs and of supplementing them with ele- 
ments from our own inner life that we come to understand other 
persons. 

It is in the same way that we arrive at the understanding of the 
manifestations of human life in the past. Upon the comprehension 
of the relics of these manifestations depend not only our historical 
consciousness and our insight into the meaning of life as such, but 
also the progress of our higher civilization. We are thus enabled 
to resurrect from seeming death and destruction the manifestations 
of human life in bygone periods, to share this life once more as if 
it were present and to establish, at least within ourselves, the feeling 
of its continuity and permanence. 

To the paramount significance of the mental process called 
understanding are due the many attempts to guide and to regulate 
it by strict rules and thus to secure for its results the force of general 
validity—attempts which extend from the time of Aristotle to the 
present and are known by the name of hermeneutics or the art of 
interpretation. We may therefore define interpretation as the 
art of understanding and explaining according to rules all mani- 
festations of human life permanently fixed in marble or stone, in 
colors, in musical tones and in script. If hermeneutics is applied 
chiefly to the art of interpreting works of literature it is justified 
by the fact that the human mind has nowhere found an expression 
as perfect, as exhaustive and as capable of understanding as in 
literary documents. 

At this point, however, the question may suggest itself whether 
it is possible to obtain exactness of knowledge, such as is claimed 
by the natural sciences, through a mental process so eminently sub- 
jective as that involved in the art of interpretation. Is it not, after 
all, the interpreter’s own spirit in which, according to Goethe’s 
skeptical assertion, bygone periods are reflected, while the real spirit 
of past times remains unattainable? 

There are essentially two ways which have been pursued to 
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arrive at a full and adequate understanding of the manifestations 
of human life in literature: interpretation proceeding from with- 
out inward and interpretation which takes the opposite course. 

brief survey of the history of hermeneutics will disclose the fact 
that up to the time of Herder this opposite method has been the 
prevailing one. It will show, moreover, that all the efforts which 
have been made in the course of time to put interpretation on a 
scientific basis have had as their ultimate aim the establishment 


of general validity for the hermeneutic operation. 


HisToRICAL SKETCH! 

The art of hermeneutics which in the mental and historical 
sciences occupies the same position as is held in the natural sciences 
by the experiment developed, like the latter, slowly and gradually. 
It originated, as is generally known, from the needs of school 
instruction among the Greeks. The Sophists and Rhetoricians 
were the first to give it a more solid basis for the purposes of 
Rhetoric. Thus we can easily see why Aristotle, the great classi- 
fier and analyser of organic nature, of political bodies and of poetic 
productions, taught in his Rhetoric how to analyse the whole of a 
work of literature into its constituent parts, how to distinguish the 
various forms of style and how to discern the effects of rhythm, of 
the metaphor and similar literary devices. And in his famous 
book on poetics he makes it his explicit aim to deduct from the 
definition of the nature and the aim of poetry its inner and exterior 
form. 

An important further step in the development of the art of 
interpretation was taken by the philologians of the Alexandrian 
School who gathered, catalogued and revised critically the literary 
legacy left us by Greece. 


‘ Owing to the vital importance of hermeneutics for Biblical criticism and 
exegesis, the principles of interpretation and their history have been exten- 
sively discussed by theologians with the result that most handbooks of Biblical 
hermeneutics contain a chapter on its history. Bibliographies of the principal 
works on this subject are given in the valuable articles on Hermeneutics by 
T. A. F. Salmond in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and by 
G. Henrici in Hauck-Herzog’s Realencyclopaedie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, Vol. 7. See also W. Dilthey, Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik 
(1900); A.C. Zenos, The Elements of Higher Criticism, New York. 1895, and 
Theodor Birt, Kritik und Hermeneutik Muenchen 1913. 
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It may be called one of the last and most characteristic 
creations of the Greek mind: the creation of philology as the art 
of text revision, of higher criticism and of interpretation. It seems 
evident that the great representatives of Alexandrian philology, 
Aristarchus and Hipparchus, begin to become aware of the rules 
and principles which are at the bottom of their critical operations. 
Thus Aristarchus in establishing and interpretating the text of 
Homer’s epics consciously follows the principle of basing his work 
upon a careful study of the Homeric diction. Hipparchus, on 
the other hand, quite as consciously introduces the literary method 
by interpreting the “Phainomena”’ of Aratos from the sources 
which this poet had used. 


‘ 


This consciousness with regard to the proper method of 
interpretation which we observe among the Alexandrians was 
probably increased by their opposition to the grammatical school 
of Pergamum, the representative of the so-called allegoric method 
of interpretation. This method had been introduced at Pergamum 
by Krates of Mallos who, in turn, had learned it from the Stoics. 
The reason for the popularity and lasting influence of this method 
of interpretation is to be found in the fact that it attempts to do 
away with or to adjust the contradictions between the religious 
documents of former periods and the more enlightened views of 
later times. While absolutely worthless as such, it has, never- 
theless, for obvious reasons, often been a last resort of the in- 
terpreters of the Vedas and of Homer as well as to those of the Bible 
and of the Koran. 

The opposition between grammatic and allegoric interpretation 
seems to have been continued during the early Christian era by the 
Theological Schools of Alexandria and Antioch. Both schools 
have their common aim in the demonstration of the existence of 
an inner connection between the Old Testament prophecies and 
their fulfillment in the New Testament. While the allegoric 
method of interpretation was needed as a weapon against the 
Jewish opponents of the Church, it had to be restricted so far as 
the Gnostics were concerned because they were carrying it too 
far. Thus Justin and Irenius and afterwards Tertullian attempted 
to fix certain rules for the limited use of the allegoric interpretation. 
The school of Antioch, on the other hand, interpreted the Bible 
only according to grammatical and historical principles. Thus 
Theodorus of Antioch saw in the Song of Songs nothing but a 
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collection of epithalamia or love poems, and in the book of 
Job he found the poetical version of certain histroical traditions. 
Quite contrary to him Clement of Alexandria and Origen dis- 
tinguished between the real and the spiritual meaning of the 
Scriptures. The result of these various discussions concerning 
the method of interpretation finally was the establishment of 
certain rules of hermeneutics by Origen in the fourth book of his 
wepi apxav and by Augustine in the third book of his “ Doctrina 
christiana. ” 

A great stride in the development of hermeneutics was taken 
during the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation. More 
than ever before did interpretation now mean the understanding 
by grammatical and historical studies of classical and christian 
antiquity from which the student of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries found himself widely separated by his own language, life 
and nationality. In many cases interpretation had to deal with 
literary fragments only, which had the effect of making it creative 
and constructive in its character. An extensive mass of hermeneutic 
literature was produced in the four centuries following the Ren- 
aissance, among which we may distinguish two great branches 
of hermeneutics: the classical and the Biblical. Classical inter- 
pretation which is treated in numerous essays and prefaces is 
called “Ars Critica”. 

It is, however, to Biblical interpretation that we owe the 
discovery of the true method of hermeneutics which finds its 
Clavis Scripturae sacrae”’ of 


“cc 


first expression in the famous 
M. Flacius, published in 1567. In this book the rules of inter- 
pretation thus far established were arranged into a regular system, 
the author taking it for granted that by the artistic application 
of these rules an understanding of the scriptures carrying with it 
general validity could be obtained. An exegesis of all convincing 
power seemed necessary to Flacius in the religious controversies 
of his time; it was to furnish him with a weapon to combat 
the subjectivism of the Anabaptistic claim of the inner light, as 
well as the Catholic doctrine that the interpretation of the 
Bible was to be determined by tradition. In his efforts to find 
an hermeneutic principle of general validity Flacius for the 
first time introduced the psychological factor into the art of 
interpretation, claiming that in the exposition of textual diffi- 
culties the interpreter, while using all the means of grammatical 
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explanation at his disposal, must consult above all his own 
religious experience, in which he has the key to the understanding 
of the hidden connections of scriptural truth revealed by the Holy 
Spirit. Discussing this essential element in the hermeneutic 
operation Flacius says (Clavis, p. 668): “Spiritus Domini est qui 
primum nos vere cupidos facit veritatis, et hostes errorom, omnisque 
sophistices, praesertim autem in sacris Liberis ac rebus divinis. 

“Accendit fulgentius quoddam lumen in cordibus nostris, 
ut verum cernere, ac a falso distinguere possimus. Suggerit 
etiam ac illustrat nobis dicta utilia et cujusque loci aut dubii 
explicationem atque ita nos inducit in omnem veritatem. 

“Perpetuis spiritualibusque exercitiis illas antea in nobis ex- 
citatis et accensas, aut verbo Dei commonstratas notitias, quae antea 
tantum theoreticae erant, nuncprorsus practicas insitas ac vivas, 
vigentesque tanquam igniculos quosdam ardentes in corde reddit.”’ 

The work of Flacius was continued and supplemented during 
the eighteenth century by scholars such as Baumgarten, Semler 
and Michaelis, who gradually freed the art of Biblical hermeneutics 
from the influence of dogmatics and became the founders of the 
grammatico-historical school of interpretation. The principles of 
this school found their classical expression in the “ Institutio inter- 
pretis” of Ernesti, a book which sums up and brings to a close the 
efforts at establishing a scientific system of hermeneutics beginning 
with the Renaissance. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the rise of poetic productiv- 
ity during the eighteenth century was accompanied by careful 
inquiries into the nature and the functions of the creative faculty 
of man. English, French and German critics, philosophers and 
poets, successively, participated in these inquiries with the result 
that the Aristotelian doctrine of the imitative origin and character 
of poetry which, in the last analysis, had hitherto governed all 
aesthetic theorizing as well as all interpretation, no longer was 
considered tenable and that a new explanation of the aesthetic 
process was dicovered in the creative ability of the genius. 
The effect of this new conception of the origin and the nature of 
poetry upon the art of interpretation seems evident; it is especially 
noticeable in the work of one of the greatest critics and interpreters 
of this period and, in fact, of all times: Herder. Endowed with 
an extraordinary sensibility and irreconcilably opposed to mere 
abstract reasoning and philosophic “systems”, he was one of 
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the first to recognize the fundamental function of the feeling in the 
creative act of the imagination as well as in the activity of the 
critic and the interpreter which he first conceived as an act of 
re-creating. He was thus enabled to perceive with the most 
sympathetic ear the original note in the popular poetry of all nations 
and, with the aid of previous observations of Blackwell, and 
Hamann to make the far-reaching discovery that the genius of 
the language of a people is also the genius of its literature. No 
critic, moreover, had before Herder’s time recognized, as clearly 
as he did, what afterwards came to be called the milieu in literature. 

Stimulating and productive in their effect upon the art of 
interpretation as were the ideas which Herder with an abundant 
hand had scattered throughout his critical and historical essays, 
he neither had the patience nor the interest tocomprehend them 
in a system of hermeneutics. This was accomplished by Friedrich 
Schleiermacher whose many-sided activity may be said to have 
been in more than one way the culmination of the critical and 
philosophical movements of his time. 

As an interpreter Schleiermacher had felt the influence of 
Winckelmann and especially of Herder,’ as also that of Heyne 
and Friedrich August Wolf, the great philologians, who in their 
special field had already applied successfully the new aesthetic 
and hermeneutic principles established by the former critics. With 
this philological and literary training Schleiermacher, as a devoted 
student of Kant and Schiller, combined the keen method of 
philosophical thinking which had led him to assume in the activity 
of the poet a creative faculty, independent of his consciousness. 

At best, hermeneutics had, up to Schleiermacher’s time, been 
a.system of rules the parts of which, i.e. the single rules, had been 
held together by the aim of giving an interpretation of general 
validity. The various functions of the interpreter, all of which had 
this same general aim in view, had been divided into grammatical, 
historical, logical and aesthetic interpretation. Schleiermacher 
went back of these rules to the analysis of the process of under- 
standing, deducing from the results gained thereby the possibility 


? A comprehensive study of Scheiermscher’s obvious indebtedness to Her- 
der has, strange to say, not yet been written. For a brief discussion of some 
of the essential points of contact between the two masterminds see the excellent 
treatise Herder und Schleiermachers Reden iiber die Religion, by L. Goebel, 
Gotha 1904. 
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of an interpretation of general validity, of its means, its rules and 
its limits. 

Understanding is essentially a process of reconstructing and 
re-creating, closely related to the creative act in the poet. In 
the true comprehension and vivid conception of the creative act 
by which a great work of literature is produced, Schleiermacher 
sees the condition for the comprehension of the second act, i.e. 
the process of understanding from scriptural signs the whole 
of a literary product and from this whole the intention and character 
of its author. 

This new conception of hermeneutics is, of course, due to new 
psychological and historical views. The old conception of the 
poetic process which had governed interpreters since the time 
of the Greek rhetoricians and which is still held by many at the 
present time, is, in the last analysis, to be considered a mechanical 
one. According to this conception the creative process is mainly 
a logical procedure, the product of which shows logical connection 
and logical order. This logical skeleton is afterwards dressed up 
by the poet, like the dummy in the show window, with the figures 
of speech and other traditional embellishments of style. 

How essentially different from this traditional view is the 
conception of the creative process discovered by the critics and poets 
of the eighteenth century and now adopted by Schieiermacher! 
It is the conception of a creative faculty which is unconscious of 
its activity. In it the act of conceiving a work of literature 
is inseparable from the act of putting it into literary shape. Hence 
the individuality of the author will disclose itself in every word, 
and it will find its most perfect expression in the inner as well as 
in the exterior form of his work. 

Although we have Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics only in the 
incomplete form of notes which he prepared for his lectures and 
which were afterwards published with the notes taken by his stud- 
ents little has since been written which can compare with this work.* 

* Hermeneutik and Kritik von Friedrich Schleiermacher, aus Schleiermachers 
handschriftlichem Nachlass und nachgeschriebenen Vorlesungen herausgegeben 
von Dr. Friedrich Liicke, Berlin 1838. There seems to be no question that the 
foremost English critic and interpreter of literature of the 19th century, 
Thomas Carlysle, was deeply influenced by the principles of hermeneutics 
introduced by Herder and Schleiermacher. Unfortunately this influence is not 
sufficiently recognized in F. W. Roe’s otherwise meritorious monograph, Car- 
lysle as a Critic of Literature, New York 1910. 
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Even the famous chapter on hermeneutics in Boeckh’s Encyclo- 
paedie und Methodologie der klassischen Wissenschaften is, on the 
whole, a repetition of Schleiermacher’s ideas, not to mention the 
various books on theological hermeneutics, both in English and 
German, which have drawn upon the same ideas. Nor is there 
any doubt in my mind that the exhaustive psychological analysis 
of the poetic process, contained in W. Dilthey’s famous treatise 
Die Einbildungskraft des Dichters, Bausteine fiir eine Poetik (1886) 
is based upon the foundations laid by Schleiermacher. 

In the following pages I shall attempt to give a short summary 
of the principles of hermeneutics, supplementing Schleiermacher’s 
sketch by suggestions of my own. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HERMENEUTICS 


The interpretation of literary works is the artistic development 
of the process of understanding which takes place in the compre- 
hension of all spoken or written words. The process of under- 
standing consists of two elements: the understanding of speech 
as a part of language and as a product of thought. Both factors 
of understanding, which may be called the grammatical and the 
psychological, do not take place separately but are in reality 
a single function. The individual is dependent in his thinking 
on common language, he can think such thoughts only as already 
have found their signification in his language. Our thinking is 
an inner or silent speaking. On the other hand we can under- 
stand a work of literature only as a product of the entire life of 
the writer, which again must be explained by the knowledge of 
the entirety of the surroundings in which the speaker lives, his 
nationality and his time.* 

The art of understanding and interpretation is called hermen- 
eutics. It is based upon the successful practice of the talent for 
language and upon the knowledge of human nature.’ The funda- 


‘ Schleiermacher, Hermencutik, p. 13: Eben so ist jede Rede immer nur 
zu verstehen aus dem ganzen Leben, dem sie angehért, d.h. da jede Rede nur 
als Lebersmoment des Redenden in der Bedingtheit aller seiner Lebensmomente 
erkennbar ist, und dies nur aus der Gesammtheit seiner Umgebungen, wodurch 
seine Entwicklung und sein Fortbestehen bestimmt werden, so ist jeder Redende 
nur verstehbar durch seine Nationalitat und sein Zeitalter. 

5 Ibid., p. 17: Das Sprachtalent ist nun wieder ein zwiefaches. Der Ver- 
kehr der Menschen geht von der Muttersprache aus, kann sich aber auch auf 
eine andere erstrecken. Darin liegt die Duplicitit des Sprachtalents. Das 
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mental presupposition for the exercise of these talents is contained 
in the essential unity and community of human thinking and 
of human life. It is from this fact that the possibility of an 
interpretation of general validity can be deduced. According to 
the nature of understanding, the individualities of the interpreter 
and of the author are not two incomparable quantities. Both 
have developed upon the common basis of human nature and 
the differences in individuals are differences not of quality but of 
degrees in the intellectual processes. Thus the interpreter by 
placing himself, for a test as it were, in certain historical conditions 
can accentuate and increase some of his intellectual processes while 
he lets others rest, and in this way he may bring about the re- 
construction of the life of other individuals. 

This reconstruction of a given discourse or literary work pre- 
supposes historical knowledge as well as the gift of divination. 
Historical knowledge because it is necessary to understand a work 
of literature as a part of the totality of the language of the author, 
divination because it is necessary to understand the work as a pro- 
duct of the inner life of the author. The latter can, however, not 
be done without an insight into the creative process by which a 
work of literature is produced. No one is qualified to interpret 
literature who is lacking this insight into the psychology of the 
poet. 

Since the creative process is, so far as the poet or author is 
concerned, an unconscious process, it is the ultimate aim of inter- 


comparative Auffassen der Sprachen in ihren Differenzen, das extensive Sprach- 
talent, ist verschieden von dem Eindringen in das Innere der Sprache in Bezieh- 
ung auf das Denken, dem intensiven Sprachtalent. Dies ist das Talent des 
eigentlichen Sprachforschers. Beide sind notwendig, aber fast nie vereinigt 
in einem und demselben Subject, sie miissen sich also in verschiedenen gegen- 
seitig erginzen. Das Talent der Menschenkenntniss zerfillt auch in zwei. 
Viele Menschen kénnen die Einzelheiten Anderer leicht comparativ in ihren 
Verschiedenheiten auffassen. Dies (extensive) Talent kann die Handlungs- 
weise Anderer leicht nach, ja auch vorkonstruiren. Aber ein anderes Talent 
ist das Verstehen der eigentiimlichen Bedeutung eines Menschen und seiner 
Eigentiimlichkeiten im Verhiltniss zum Begriff des Menschen. Dies (das in- 
tensive Talent) geht in die Tiefe. Beide sind notwendig, aber selten verbun- 
den, miissen sich also gegenseitig erginzen. 

* Jbid., p. 25: In dem Maasse in welchem das Denken eins ist giebt as auch 
eine Identitit der Sprachen. . . . Ebenso auf der psychologischen Seite. 
In dem Maasse als das menschliche Leben ein und dasselbe ist unterliegt jede 
Rede als Lebensakt des Einzelnen den allgemeinen hermeneutischen Regeln. 
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pretation to understand the author better than he could possibly 
have understood himself.” This, however, can only be accomplish- 
ed if we restore within ourselves the original relations be- 
tween the author and his hearers or readers. As soon as the 
knowledge of these relations, of the circle of life or the milieu in 
which the author lived and moved is wanting, the result will be 
inevitable misunderstanding. A discussion of the origin and 
nature of misunderstanding will aid us in the comprehension of true 
understanding. 

Misunderstanding is the result either of hastiness and super- 
ficiality or of prejudice and bias. While the former may be cor- 
rected the latter is a deeply rooted defect. Being the one-sided 
predeliction for the interpreter’s own ideas, the latter will inter- 
pret into the author what is not contained in him. 

Misunderstanding is either qualitative or quantitative, a mis- 
apprehension either of contents or of emphasis and intention. 
The misunderstanding of the contents shows itself, for example, 
in the confounding of the meaning of a word or of is relations to 
other words. The misunderstanding of the tone and intention 
of the author, on the other hand, manifests itself, for example, 
in the misapprehension of the force and emphasis which the author 
gave to certain parts of speech. It is from the latter misunder- 
standing that the former, the misapprehension of the contents, 
usually arises. An example from Diintzer’ well known Erlduter- 
ungen zu den deutschen Classikern, a collection of commentaries 
in which the editors of German texts not infrequently have sought 
refuge and comfort in their hermeneutic troubles, will illustrate 
what I have said about misunderstanding. I take, for the sake 
of brevity, Diintzer’s interpretation of one of the shorter poems of 
Goethe, the “ Kéniglich Gebet”’: 

Ha, ich bin der Herr der Welt! mich lieben 
Edlen, die mir dienen. 
Ha, ich bin der Herr der Welt! ich liebe 
Die Edlen, denen ich gebiete. 
O gieb mir, Gott im Himmel! dass ich mich 
J6h und Liebe nicht iiberhebe. 

’ Ibid., p. 32: Die Aufgabe ist auch so auszudriicken, die Rede zuerst eben 
so gut und dann besser zu verstehen als ihr Urheber. Denn weil wir keine un- 
mittelbare Kenntniss dessen haben, was in ihm ist, so miissen wir vieles zum 
Bewustsein su bringen suchen was ihm unbewusst bleiben kann, ausser sofern 
er selbst reflektirend sein eigner Leser wird. Auf der objectiven Seite hat er 
auch hier keine andern Data als wir. 
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The poem is a product of Goethe’s storm and stress period, one of 
those short “morning prayers” of which he writes occasionally 
to Frau von Stein. What Goethe meant by “Kéniglich Gebet” 
and by “ich bin der Herr der Welt” discloses itself if we remember 
how, during the time of the storm and stress period, he becomes 
conscious of the intellectual and moral leadership that had fallen 
to him. He feels himself not only a prophet but also a ruler or 
a prince as, for example, in the original version of “Schwager 
Chronos.” Likewise in the famous soliloquy “Forest and 
Cavern”’ Faust-Goethe extols the earth-spirit for having given 
him the “kingdom” of nature for his domain. The “Edlen” who 
serve him and whom he leads and rules are those who follow and 
aid him in the regeneration of the world. Following the example 
of Klopstock who uses the word “‘Edle” for the first time in this 
sense, he also calls his followers and helpers his congregation: 

Meine Freunde 

Sind aus einer Mittelzeit, 
Eine schéne Gemeinde; 
Weit und breit, 

Auch entfernt, 


Haben sie von mir gelernt. 


That Goethe was considered the leader and “King” by the 
young generation is evident from a passage in a letter of Lavater: 
“He could be a king if he wished.”” How he, on the other hand, 
in deep humility tried to become worthy of the responsibility 
of his leadership, may be seen from an entry in his diary of that 
time: “I must become master of myself. Only he who practices 
absolute self-denial is worthy of leadership and able to lead.” 
With the confidence of authoritativeness Diintzer interprets 
this poem briefly as follows: “The verses, written in the years 
1774 or 1775, emphasize that only mutual love between a prince 
and his subjects can preserve the state.” 

A more deliciously shallow and ridiculous misunderstanding 
cannot be imagined. Not only does he miss the motive which 
prompted the poet to write these lines but he also misunderstands 
the personal accent which Goethe lays upon such words as “Herr 
der Welt”, “K6niglich”, and “Edle”. In place of the poet’s 
real meaning and intention Diintzer substitutes his own shallow 
notion that “only mutual love between a prince and his subjects can 
preserve the state, ” and the result is that he cannot see the personal 
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force in Goethe’s language. I need not add that by substituing 
his own abstract notion Diintzter shows a deplorable ignorance of 
the poetical process. 

It is evident from what has been said that we must distinguish 
in the process of hermeneutics between grammatical and psycholog- 
ical interpretation. Schleiermacher has treated these two sides 
of interpretation in two special chapters and his observations 
seem to me fundamental and lasting. I shall confine myself in 
the following to a brief summary of the chief rules of interpretation 


as outlined by him. 


a. Grammatical Interpretation 


Whatever is to be explained in a work of literature must be 
explained from the language which the author and his hearers 


or readers had in common.’ The knowledge of this common 


language by which we understand the dialect and the history of 
certain forms of diction at certain periods, must be gained by 
an extensive reading of the literature of such periods, and not 


) 
; 


only from lexicons during the process of interpretation Careful 


attention must be given to the new word formations of an author, 


which are not taken from common language.” It is necessary 
not only to distinguish between the real and the metaphorical 
meaning of words but also to go back to the original meaning of 
a word and to follow the subsequent history of its meaning. 
S I lar é r 
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Ibid., p DO ge die opr rd \ t keg cht 
Sobald uns entgeht, dass der Verfasser etwas neues Sprachliches gebildet 
hat, so verstehen wir ihn nicht vollkommen in Bezi¢ ig auf die Spra he; es 
kommt etwas nicht in unser Bewusstsein, was indem I isstsein des Verfassers 


war. Dasselbe gilt von ganzen Phrasen. 
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This original unity of the meaning of a word always governs the 
author, whether he is conscious of it or not, and it is impossible to 
arrive at a true interpretation of an author if the interpreter has 
not restored for himself the original unity of meaning." The 
concrete and sensual meaning is always the original meaning of 
words.” If we desire to obtain an exact understanding of an 
author it is necessary to know with what degree of vivacity and 
force he produced his expressions and how much of his inner 
life they contain.“ This is true especially of the newly coined 
expressions of an author which have an accent and tone of color 
quite different from that of words and expressions that have 
been in use for a long time." 

What is true of single words is true also of the connection of 
words in sentences. The knowledge of the syntactical usage of 
an author is as necessary as the knowledge of his vocabulary. 
The meaning of a word frequently depends also upon the connection 
in which it is used, and it is here where the importance of parallel 
passages, not only from the same-author but also from others, 
can be seen.! 

" Thid., p. 50: Das ganze Verhiltniss der eigentlichen und uneigentlichen 


Bedeutung beruht auf dem der Analogie und der Parallelisirung der Dinge 


Verkenne ich bei der Auslegung das Bildliche, Emphatische einer Bezeichnung, 

so entsteht ein qua titath s Missversti d ss Nun hat freilic ) di | xi 

kalische Zusammenstell der verschiedenen Gebrauchsweisen ihre Bequem 

it Aber zum Verstindniss einer Schrift gelangt man nicht, ohne zur 

heit t s le diese hat r den Schrifsteller beherrscht, wenn 
er sich auch keine Rechenschaft davon zu geb ermochte. 

Ibid., p. 51: Versteht n unter sinnlichem, was durch die fussere 
Wahrnehmung entsteht und unter geistig was durch die innere, so ist diess 
einseitig, denn alle urspriingliche Wahrnehmung ist eine inner Aber wohl 
st nichts cbstraktes urspriinglich in der Sprache, sondern das concr 

8 Tbid., p. 52: Wollen wir nun genau verstehen, so miissen wir wissen mit 
welchem Grade von Lebendigkeit der Reden seine Ausdriicke hervorge- 
bracht und was sie, in dieser Jnnerlichkeit betrachtet, fiir ihn beschlossen halten., 
Denn nur auf diese Weise finden wir den Process des Denkens. 

4 Jbid., p. 52: Denn ein Ausdruck dessen ich mich als eines neuen bewusst 


' 


bin, der hat einen Accent, eine Emphasis, einen Farbenton ganz anderer Art, 
als dessen ich mich als eines abgegriffenen Zeichens bediene. Dazu gehért die 
Kenntniss der ganzen Sprache und ihrer Geschichte und das Verhiiltniss des 
Schrifstellers zu derselben. 

% Tbid., p. 70: Die Erweiterung des Kanons, welche im zu Hiilfe nehmen 
der Parallelstellen liegt, ist nur scheinbar, und der Gebrauch der Parallelen 
wird durch den Kanon begrenzt. Denn nur das ist eine parallele Stelle, welche 
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While the grammatical interpretation thus proceeds to under- 
stand the language of an author from single words to the most 
complicated syntactic constructions, the psychological inter- 
pretation aims at an understanding of the productive process 






in the mind of the author. 


































b. Psychological Interpretation 
The first aim of the psychological interpretation is to com- 
prehend the unity of a work and the principal features of its com- 





position. By the unity of the work we understand the final 
motive or impulse which actuated the author; by the principal 
features of the composition we understand the individuality of the 
author as it reveals itself in the impulse.” 

The final aim of the psychological interpretation is to under- 
stand the totality of the work in all its parts.’ It may also be 
defined as a perfect understanding of style. By style we do not 
mean only the exterior literary form of a work as it is expressed 
in language, but also the inner form which shows itself in the 
peculiar conception and arrangement of the subject matter.'® 
This distinction between the inner and exterior form of a work 
of literature is one of the greatest importance in Schleiermacher’s 





hermeneutics. 

Before the psychological interpretation can begin, however, 
we must know how the author came to choose his subject matter 
and in what state he found the language and literature of his nation 
in Beziehung auf die vorgefundene Schwierigkeit als identisch mit dem Satze 
selbst, also in der Einheit des Zusammenhanges kann gedacht werden. 

6 Tbid., p. 143: Der gemeinsame Anfang fiir diese Seite der Auslegung und die 
grammatische ist die allgemeine Ubersicht, welche die Einheit des Werkes und 
die Hauptziige der Composition auffasst. Aber die Einheit des Werkes, das 
Thema, wird hier angesehen als das den Schreibenden bewegende Princip, und 





die Grundziige der Composition als seine in jener Bewegung sich offenbarende 
eigenthiimliche Natur. 

17 Ibid., p. 144: Das letzte Ziel der psychologischen (technischen) Ausle- 
gung ist auch nichts anderes, als der entwickelte Anfang, namlich das Ganze 
der Tat in seinen Teilen und in jedem Teile wieder den Stoff als das Bewegende 
und die Form als die durch den Stoff bewegte Natur anzuschauen. 

18 Tbid., p. 145: Das ganze Ziel ist zu bezeichnen als vollkommenes Ver- 
stehen des Styls. Gewohnt sind wir unter Styl nur die Behandlung der Sprache 
zu verstehen. Allein Gedanke und Sprache gehen iiberall ineinander iber, 
und die eigentiimliche Art den Gegenstand aufzufassen geht in die Anordnung 
und somit auch in die Sprachbehandlung iiber. 
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at his time. It is necessary, furthermore, to inform ourselves as 
much as possible about everything that may throw light on the 
character and individuality of the writer. 

The methods which are employed by the psychological inter- 
pretation are the divinitory and the comparative methods which, 
however, must not be separated from each other.” What means do 
we have for the understanding of a work of literature as a product 
of the inner life of the author? The answer to this question may 
be found by going back to the relation of speaker and hearer in 
conversation. If the manner of thinking of both is the same and 
both speak the same language, they will understand each other at 
once. The understanding will, however, not result spontaneously 
if both differ essentially in their mode of thought. Here the 
difficult problem arises of entering into the understanding of the 
nature of and the reasons for the differences between speaker and 
hearer. Although in conversation, with its free production and 
loose connection of thought, the individuality of the speaker can 
be understood with comparative ease, it is far more difficult 
to understand the individuality of the author from his written 
work. In the latter the connection of the thoughts is determined 
by a certain aim or purpose and the result of the whole production 
is the result of premeditation, of method and technique. Psy- 
chological interpretation must therefore be divided into psy- 
chological interpretation proper and technical interpretation. 


It is the business of the former to understand the original 
impulse of the writer from his individuality, the origin of his 


19 Tbid , 146: Fiir das ganze Geschift giebt es vom ersten Anfang an zwei 
Methoden, die divinatorische und die comparative, welche aber, wie sie auf 
einander zuriickweisen, auch nicht diirfen von einander getrennt werden. 

Die divinatorische ist die, welche indem man sich selbst gleichsam in den 
andern verwandelt, das individuelle unmittelbar aufzufassen sucht. Die com- 
parative setzt erst den zu verstehenden als ein allgemeines, und findet dann das 
Eigentiimliche, indem mit andern unter demselben allgemeinen befassten ver- 
glichen wird. Jenes ist die weibliche Stirke in der Menschenkenntniss, dieses 
die minnliche. 

Beide weisen auf einander zuriick, denn die erste beruht zunidchst darauf, 
dass jeder Mensch ausser dem dass er selbst ein eigentiimlicher ist eine Em- 
pfanglichkeit fiir alle andere hat. Allein dieses selbst scheint nur darauf zn 
beruhen, dass jeder von jedem ein Minimum in sich trigt, und die Divinatiou 
wird sonach aufgeregt durch Vergleichung mit sich selbst. 
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thoughts from the totality of his life. For this purpose the 
study of the letters, diaries and memoirs of the writer are invalua- 
ble owing to their directness and to their lack of premeditated art. 
The less artistic form they show the more they reflect the author’s 
individuality. Moreover, the more minutely I know the writer’s 
mode of thinking and his entire store of thoughts and feelings, 
the more easy it will be for me to overcome the difference between 
his ways of thinking and my own.” 

The aim of technical interpretation, on the other hand, is to trace 
back the author’s work to the point where he began to meditate 
on the original impulse and to choose the method of representation. 
While the meditation of the author refers to the conscious develop- 
ment of all the elements contained in the original unconscious 
impulse or conception of a work, the composition refers to the 
method of arranging the single parts of a work, or the expression 
in literary form of the contents developed by meditation. Again 
the individuality of an author will reveal itself in both processes. 
It is by the reconstruction of the form of the meditation of an 
author that I can decide whether certain writings which have 
been handed down under his name are genuine or not. On the 
other hand, it is of the utmost importance to understand the 
principle which guided the author in the process of composition, 
his method and aim of representing to his readers or hearers the 
contents of his work. This does not exclude the free play of the 
imagination which Schleiermacher, like Schiller, ascribes to the 
‘even in the realm of 


‘ 


creative act. “Everywhere,” he says, 
philosophy there is a free play of thoughts, preparatory to and 

20 Tbid., p. 152: Der relative Gegensatz des rein Psychologischen und Tech- 
nischen ist bestimmter so zu fassen, dass der erste sich mehr auf das Entstehen 


der Gedanken aus der Gesammtheit der Lebensmomente des Individuums 


bezieht, das zweite mehr ein Zuriickfiihren ist auf ein bestimmtes Denken 
und Darstellenwollen, woraus sich Reihen entwickeln. Am niichsten kom- 
men sich beide Seiten, wenn ein Darstellenwollen, ein Entschluss nur fest- 


gehalten und die gelegentliche Wirksamkeit abgewartet wird. Aber in ihrem 
Unterschiede ist das technische das Verstehen der Meditation und das der Com- 
position, das psychologische das Verstehen der Einfille, unter welchen auch 
die Grundgedanken mit zu begreifen sind, aus welchen sich ganze Reihen ent- 
wickeln, und das Verstehen der Nebengedanken. 

* Tbid., p. 152: Je genauer ich das Vorstellungsmaterial des Andern kenne, 
desto leichter werde ich die Differenz zwischen seiner und meiner Denkweise 
iiberwinden und umgekehrt. Wenn ich mir die eine Bedingung vollkommen 
erfiillt denke, muss die andere dadurch zugleich erfiillt werden. 
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preceding artistic production.” And again, “poetry is thinking 
with the freedom of play:” Die Poesie ist das Denken in seinem freien 
Spiel. 

Since it is the aim of the psychological and technical inter- 
pretation to understand the thoughts of an author, not in relation 
to our own thoughts but as his own productions, it is necessary 
to know the relation between the act of meditation and composition 
in the mind of the writer. A full understanding of these hidden 
processes, the very secret of the productive activity, can only be 
gained if we ourselves have tried our hand at the higher form 
of literary composition.” I shall attempt to explain it by one 
of Goethe’s lyric poems, “‘Schafers Klagelied.” 


Da droben auf jenem Berge, 
Da steh’ ich tausendmal, 

An meinem Stabe gebogen 
Und schaue hinab in das Thal. 


Dann folg’ ich der weidenden Herde, 
Mein Hiindchen bewahret mir sie; 
Ich bin herunter gekommen 

Und weiss doch selber nicht wie. 


Da stehet von schénen Blumen 
Die ganze Wiese so voll; 

Ich breche sie, ohne zu wissen, 
Wem ich sie geben soll. 


Und Regen, Sturm und Gewitter 
Verpass’ ich unter dem Baum. 

Die Thiire dort bleibet verschlossen; 
Doch alles ist leider ein Traum. 


Es stehet ein Regenbogen 
Wohl iiber jenem Haus! 
Sie ist aber weggezogen 


Und weit in das Land hinaus. 


2 Jbid., p. 205: Um aber in diesem Sinne die hermeneutische Aufgabe zu 
lésen, muss man vor Allem das Verhiltniss zwischen der Meditation und Com- 
position des Schrifstellers zu erkennen suchen. Wir fangen an mit der allge- 
meinen Ubersicht. Aber wie kénnen wir daraus den inneren Process des 
Schrifstellers verstehen? Durch Beobachtung. Diese aber hat ihren Halt 
in der Selbstbeobachtung. Man muss selbst in der Meditation und Composi- 
tion versirt sein, um die eines Andern verstehen zu kénnen. 
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Hinaus in das Land und weiter, 
Vielleicht gar iiber die See.— 
Voriiber, ihr Schafe, voriiber! 
Dem Schifer ist gar so weh. 


The poet’s original impulse is to be found in the mood result- 
ing from the experience of the woes of disappointed love. This, 
however, is not expressed directly in the poem. A special 
investigation would have to show whether the shepherd was 
suggested to Goethe by the folk song or by other sources, or whether 
this figure arose before the poet’s vision simultaneously with the 
first impulse. If the latter was the case it does not follow that 
the whole series of pictures in which we see the shepherd was the 
product of the same instant. To be sure, the feeling knows of 
no other expression than that of the image, the picture, yet the 
shepherd’s descent from the hill, the picking of flowers, the 
stopping under the tree, all of which is an unconscious repeti- 
tion of what he did so often, and, finally, the rainbow over 
the house of his love give evidence of the process of medi- 
tation by which Goethe, allowing the imagination seemingly 
free play, evolved the various scenes from the original vision 
of the unfortunate shepherd. The arranging of the various 
scenes for the purpose of representation, their expression in rhythm 
and verse is the second act, the act of composition. The process 
of composition in this case is determined by the form of lyric poetry, 
and the questions arise to what extent did the composition in- 
fluence the meditation and how much was there in the poet’s 
thoughts which is not contained in the final form of the poem. 
There are cases in which the second version of a poem differs 
essentially from the original draft, and it is possible to gain an 
insight into the poet’s workshop by a comparison of both versions. 
In the case of the poem before us there is no such second version. 
We can, however, still see how the unlimited play of the poet’s 
imagination was guided by the secret purpose of showing us how 
the shepherd, lost in his woeful thoughts, unconsciously takes 
his way in the direction of the former abode of his lost love. While 
we are thus able to reconstruct for ourselves the two processes 
of meditation and composition, the poem as such shows no 
trace whatsoever of the two processes. Content and form are 
in absolute harmony, and wherever we find this harmony the great- 
est perfection of art, the classical, is realized. 
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In closing this short summary of the history and principles 
of hermeneutics I hope to have succeeded in showing the possibility 
of attaining exact knowledge in the mental sciences without the 
aid of the scientific or laboratory methods. Such knowledge is 
possible of attainment chiefly because we are able to reproduce 
in our own inner experience, which constitutes the only reality 
immediately perceptible to us, the phenomena we study. This 
cannot be said of the mental process involved in the scientific 
experiment as the phenomena of nature are, after all, only the 
pictures of reality reflected in our consciousness. 

I hope to have succeeded also in demonstrating that the study 
and interpretation of literature without the basis of philological 
training is as ineffective and futile as is, on the other hand, the 
study of philology without the aid of the psychology of poetry. 

Whenever in history we notice a revival of the mental and 
historical sciences we also observe a renewed interest in the study 
of hermeneutics, the key to the fairyland where the eternal 
values of life have their abode. Here, oblivious to the limitations 
with which time—our present time—has encompassed us, we 
behold, as Herder pointed out, the pulsating heart of distant 
and present civilizations, and are enabled to assimilate their 
strength and greatness and to enjoy their charm and beauty. 
Jutius GoEBEL. 
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CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. By George Lyman Kittredge 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. 230 pp. 
SHAKSPERE. By George Lyman Kittredge. Cambridge, Har- 

vard University Press, 1916. 54 pp. 

It was but yesterday that scientific scholarship in the field of 
literary study was enjoying al! the benefits of candid criticism from 
its dearest foes. Among the critics were persons of more or less 
light and leading; but for every one of these there were fifty of lesser 
breed, including those who had either failed in their doctor’s exami- 
nations or who had had so close a call that they burned with angry 
resentment against the whole system that had grudgingly awarded 
them the prize. All of these more or less innocently swelled the 
cry against what they called philology, while the hunted philologist, 
though in no particular danger, felt himself distracted by this 
rumor of many tongues, which like Virgil’s Fama seemed to acquire 
strength by going. 

Long before the hunt was up it appeared that the hunters were 
after big game. No less a person than the author of the volumes 
before us was often alluded to as a kind of black magician, who 
through his unholy traffic with the Dark Ages had corrupted the 
youth of our graduate schools. Socrates accusatus est quod corrum peret 
juveniutem. Almost every week the ideologists of the Nation shied 
their critical pebbles at him. When they became instrumental, 
they played upon a harp of two strings. Kittredge, it appeared, 
had never had an “idea,” and Kittredge was an unimaginative 
mediaevalist. He had, too, somehow experienced a sharp distaste 
for humanism, at the very moment, we were left to suppose, when 
he was reading Plato with his feet on the fender. The full indict- 
ment the pedant-magician might seem to have met rather queerly 
by shifting his shape under the noses of his critics from that of a 
philologist to that of a literary critic. 

As a matter of fact we have Professor Kittredge here in his 
customary habit. In the first place, he has always been a literary 
critic. Those who think otherwise do not know where to look 
for his criticism. Some of it—very condensed—has been set up 
in eight-point type and relegated to the footnotes of scientific 
articles; a considerable body of it appeared in the form of unsigned 
reviews in the columns of the Nation during the palmy days of that 
weekly; a still larger portion of it has been delivered orally to more 
than one generation of Harvard students. The hostility to 
“ideas” which has appeared in all this criticism knows no truce in 
the volumes before us. At the very beginning of the book on 
Chaucer, the author kills two or three of them at a pot shot: 
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Chaucer is not naif and he is not quaint. How the book can make 
headway without such mainstays of literary criticism is no doubt 
the first question a reviewer should raise. 


Professor Kittredge’s method is at bottom simple, if somewhat 
austere. Heasks the question, Whatis true? and then he stays for 
answer. Like Seneca he seems to think it unmanly to gather 
nosegays, and like Socrates he is more interested in truth than in 
himself. He can not get away from a feeling that the facts have a 
right to be heard. “Was Chaucer in the House of Fame inventing, 
or was he, as poets do, converting familiar material to novel uses? 
This is not a trivial question—no mere frivolous conundrum for 
erudite and impertinent pedantry.” And, then, what did Chaucer 
nrean to his contemporaries? Such close-range questions should 
be asked “at the threshold” of literary study. “If there is an 
inner shrine, we must enter it through the portal of the obvious. ”’ 

A critic who thus keeps his feet on the earth can hardly be 
expected to participate in the aerial conflicts of realists and 
romanticists. “Realism is only a fragment of life, or of poetry. 
It needs its complement, or the world is nothing but prose. To 
debate their comparative excellence is the very pedantry of literary 
criticism; to settle the question and fulminate against the other 
side, is the crackling of thorns under a pot.” At this point we can 
imagine many critics of the nobler sort closing the volume on Chau- 
cer once for all. Should they then turn to the Shakspere lecture, 
they should not overlook the following condemnation of Professor 
Kittredge out of his own mouth: “I have neither conceit enough to 
fancy that I can say anything new; nor stodginess enough to 
rehearse old saws with the self-conviction of Sir Oracle, nor sophis- 
try enough to turn commonplaces into paradoxes by standing them 
on their heads; nor enough of the philosopher or the modern critic 
in me to parade them as novelties by draping their shrunk shanks 
in the ample robes of an esoteric jargon.” 

Professor Kittredge’s understanding of the critic’s function 
may be found at page 16 of the book on Shakspere. “His primal 
duty,” he there declares, is “to understand.” Our critic according- 
ly always stands within the danger of Chaucer and Shakspere, and 
brings his opinions to the bar of their texts. “This requires some 
self-control, lest the disciple mistake himself for the Master. The 
temptation is almost compulsive, now and then, to close the book 
and dream away at a tangent, unaware that one has left the track.” 
The critic, however, “must never close the book until he is sure 
that he has read to the end. For it is Shakspere that he pro- 
fesses, and he should keep the faith.” 

Like him or not, we have here a rare instance of a literary 
critic who gives his author a chance. As a result there emerge an 
authentic Chaucer and Shakspere. The legendary poet, naif and 
shy, gives way to a man who has “a strong sense of fact,”” a man 
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who “always knew what he was about,” who had as an element in 
his nature “the thought that life and love and happiness are 
transitory.” Chaucer is “the great sympathetic ironist;” “‘he 
took his religion seriously;” he “found no answer to the puzzle of 
life but in truth and courage and beauty and belief in God.” Like 
Geoffrey Chaucer, William Shakspere was an “Englishman of the 
most thorough and indubitable breed;” he “could enter at will 
into the thoughts and feelings of a wide range of human beings in a 
multitude of experiences, and under circumstances of infinite variety 
and then he could make them speak . . . as they would have 
spoken if they had been Shakspere.” “In addition he had the 
gift of poetry.”” “He had learned the trade or art or craft of 
bringing plays to pass.”” So much is verifiable. For the rest, 
“the real Shakspere is somehow latent in his plays: but “‘how is 
one to extract him?” ‘“‘How shall we tackle this stupendous 
problem in biochemistry?” 

Professor Kittredge, then, is interested in portraying his poets 
only in so far as they stand revealed to the clear eye of an instructed 
criticism. To their work he applies simple and familiar principles 
of analysis. The poet’s utterance is conditioned by the literary 
form in which his thought is cast, by the language which in his 
time was spoken, and by the life of his period. Shakspere spoke 
Elizabethan English, breathed the liberal air of Elizabethan 
thought, and imposed upon his work certain restrictions of con- 
temporary dramatic literature. Language, literary type, and the 
times are the critic’s pomts of reference, if his concern is to under- 
stand Shakspere and Chaucer rather than to quote them to his 
purpose. The rules as Kittredge understands them in their breach 


and their observance are set forth in characteristically sinewy 
English in the Shakspere lecture. This little volume ry really an 
essay in criticism of the kind for which the Harvard school of 


English scholarship has resolutely stood. Unregenerate souls will 
find here more than one awful warning and example. 

The higher uses of the much derided quellen forschungen appear 
in the second chapter of the Chaucer volume. This contribution 
to Chaucer criticism reminds us of the saying of an American 
essayist—to be original one must be thorough. The interpreta- 
tion of the mood as well as the technic jue of the Book of the Duchess 
is based squarely upon a detailed examination of its sources. Only 
in a knowledge of what Chaucer has borrowed can we understand 
what Chaucer has achieved. Froissart and 1 Machault were, indeed, 
more than mere quarri: 's for poe tic phrase a1 idformula. The! onglish 
poet had a sense for the texture and the color of their mediaeval 
tapestry, which appears when we put side by side the fabric of 
his verse and of theirs. That he had too a taste of his own becomes 
a matter of definite conviction rather than pleasant assumption 
as we study in his sources accepted and rejected details. Treading 
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the firm ground of ascertained fact, Kittredge has restored to its 
rightful place a beautiful English elegy, which lazy and light-hearted 
critics long ago threw on the scrap heap of the “merely conven- 
tional.” Lumen siccum optima anima. 

If the chapter on the Book of the Duchess justifies source studies 
on the ground of literary appreciation, that on the House of Fame is 
valuable for its recognition of the character of the poet, revealed in 
the very words of his poem, as a controlling consideration in the task 
of interpretation. This sort of criticism needs of course to be in- 
structed and judicious. Like intelligent study of sources it presents 
its references and reasons for its faith. The happy result is that the 
poem is left in the hands of Chaucer as something delightfully his. 

In the following lecture on the Troilus, the literary conventions 
of courtly poetry give us the clew to an understanding of Chaucer’s 
meaning. With such a reference it becomes impossible to regard 
Cressida as the adventuress, or one whose character suffers deteriora- 
tion in her love for Troilus. To wrest the story, so to speak, out of 
its context in time, is an act of violence, to which many misunder- 
standings are due. A necessary equipment for the critic is to 
know the lore of courtly love, the doctrine of love out of marriage 
and of the place of sexual passion in moral development. The con- 
cluding lectures on the Canterbury Tales are as liberal as their 
theme. The critic follows the course of the work with the liveliest 
appreciation of every dramatic detail, letting moot questions go 
in the interest of a full and sympathetic understanding. Here as 
in the other lectures Kittredge shows an ability not only to enter 
into the past but to bring it up to the present. While he carefully 
avoids confusing the critical issue by imposing modern views of 
life upon a mediaeval story, he illustrates by modern instances the 
human heritage which we share with Chaucer. 

Professor Kittredge’s Shakspere and Chaucer are both devotional 
and doctrinal. But it is the critical doctrine of the books that 
should be emphasized. This teaches the verbal inspiration of the 
poet. Any young medium reporting private messages from Shak- 
spere or Chaucer should be confronted with the Shaksperean or 
Chaucerian Scripture. Evidently, too, our critic believes in inter- 
preting what might be called the larger language of literature, the 
language of literary convention, the accepted ideas of the particu- 
lar genre, dramatic, or other, the accustomed motif and point of 
view. But nobody knows better than Professor Kittredge that 
these are but means to an end; what he calls the portal to the inner 
shrine. That he has dwelt within this inner shrine, nobody who 
knows anything about him can for a moment doubt. 


H. S. V. Jones. 
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THE UNMARRIED MOTHER IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
Wirth SpectAL REFERENCE TO THE PERIOD 1770-1800. By 
Oscar Helmuth Werner, Ph.D. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. VIII+127 pp. $1.00 net. 


Some time in May of the current year middle western papers 
carried a news item telling of a girl who had to face the jury for 
having killed her new-born babe. The trial but rehearsed the age- 
old story. In fact, there was scarcely anything new or peculiar 
about the case except the verdict, which was unanimous acquittal. 
The girl had concealed her condition until the last day and had re- 
sumed work the day after the tragedy. Her martyrdom for months 
previous and the wretched state in which she appeared before her 


judges made it plain that justice no longer had any claim upon her. 


’ 
i 


We have here an illustration showing how completely the views 
have changed regarding a crime which for centuries has been looked 
} 


upon as one of the blackest that could be committed. The subject 
of unmarried motherhood, t ate it broadly, has of late years 
attracted the w in circ ; 

ee 

legislators, be 

Woman’s M«¢ 

had become apparent, k it upon 


distribution of responsibilities more con 


o 


j . ‘ ll 
iren born out of wedlock 


1 


inheritance rights as legitimate chi 
principle underlying this legislation is evidently to regat 
as consummated as soon as a child is born, or is expected to be born, 
] 4 hb air lL, 7c } 4] —ae ener 4 r } Lild 
to a couple The aim, then, is to } the parent f the child 


+} 


together by depriving them (especially the father) of any advan- 
he responsibility of 


tages possibly accruing from separatior ] 


and woman alike; self-discipline, the basis of citizenship in any 
democratic country, is hoped for as a result. At any rate it would 
seem that the unmarried Norwegian mother could ultimately still 
maintain herself on the level of a divorcee or even of a deserted wife. 
Whatever we may think of such race-policy, the fact remains that 
modern society strives to preserve in each single case two of its 
members, the unfortunate mother who might otherwise come to 
utter ruin, and the innocent child for whose murder there can not 
now be the slightest impulsion. 


parenthood is thereby placed squarely upon the shoulders of man 


One might muse a long while over the question how it has come 
about that ‘modern society’ has any use for a kind of individual 
for whom our forebears not so many generations ago could hardly 
invent a punishment cruel enough. But we touch upon the modern 
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aspect of the problem only to point out that there is a distinct 
present-day interest involved in any study that has unmarried 
motherhood for its subject. Dr. O. H. Werner, whose task it has 
been to investigate the social and literary background of the 
Gretchen-Tragédie in Goethe’s Faust, is well aware of this, as his 
preface and also his treatment of the material clearly indicate. 

To most of us the fate of Goethe’s Gretchen is so intricately 
interwoven with the development of Faust himself, her tragedy 
exhausts its subject so completely, that we easily overlook the social 
problem involved in it. This may in some measure account for 
the fact that up to the present the question just what standing the 
mother of a fatherless child had in the eighteenth-century society, 
what punishment awaited her if she killed her child, has received 
but scant critical attention on the part of literary historians. This 
in spite of the enormous popularity which, as everybody knows, 
any novel or drama dealing with inter-class love commanded in the 
pre-revolutionary age. To give an idea of the extent of the field 
to be covered, we wish to quote from Dr. Werner’s “ Introduction” 
in which the public interest generally attaching to the theme in 
Germany during the Storm and Stress period is briefly outlined. 
The author formulates his questions as follows (p. 11): 

“To what state of public opinion on the subject of child-murder 
did Goethe address himself? If that opinion was hard and cruel 
as compared with that of our own time, to what is the fact due? 
What were its antecedents in social and religious usage, in legisla- 
tion and in the administration of the law? When did the revolt 
against the inhuman treatment of unmarried mothers set in, what 
form did it take, who were its leaders, and what its effects? Final- 
ly, I shall discuss more fully than has been done hitherto the poems, 
plays, and novels which deal with the subject and reflect the chang- 
ing phases of public opinion with regard to it.” 

Accordingly we have the chapters: (I) “Traditional Status of 
the Unmarried Mother” (pp. 12-39); (II) “The Humanitarian 
Revolt of the Eighteenth Century” (pp. 40-68); (IIT) “The Lit- 
erary Reflex of the Revolt in the Storm and Stress Period”’ (pp. 
69-104); and “Concluding Observations” (pp. 105-111). 


The author begins his study with “the first stage of the evolu- 
tion of the human race” and goes on setting forth the doctrines 
regarding sex relations as developed by the early Christian church 
and the Fathers, in contradistinction to which the laws and customs 
of pagan peoples subsequently converted to Christianity are des- 
cribed. Naturally the procedure tends to take a rather summary 
course, and we may doubt if the variegated material on hand deal- 
ing with these matters is already sufficiently sifted and organized 
to allow of such simplification. The axis around which the whole 
question revolves is given in the sentence (p. 25): “I know of no 
more terrible page in history than the attempt of the church through 
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canon and civil law to define marriage and to stamp out a delict 
which it made possible by its definition.”” The contention is here 
that the church by its strict enforcement of monogamy, while 
failing to improve the morals of the male part of the population, 
was really responsible for the increasing numbers of ‘unmarried 
mothers’ with all the contempt implied by the term; that con- 
sequently the church was also responsible for all the crimes by 
which the unhappy girls tried outwardly to conform to its de- 
mands: concealment of pregnancy, abortion, infanticide. 

These are extremely hard roads to travel. The whole argu- 
ment involves a tacit consideration of ‘what would have happened 
if,’ to wit, if the church had simply conformed to the laws and 
customs of the newly converted peoples, as it did in so many other 
respects. Let us grant for the moment that the pagan world which 
the church set out to conquer was, as regards sex questions, in a 
state of natural equilibrium. But did not the structure of this 
society change completely with the advancing centuries? And if 
there was room enough in the social systems of the old Roman 
Empire and of the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons for legal con- 
cubinage, does this prove that provision should have been made 
for it in the statutes of any subsequent generation? The fact is 
that economically and socially the later Middle Ages present a 
picture altogether different from that revealed, e.g., in the /eges 
barbarorum. We simply cannot conceive, however, of the con- 
ditions of these people in any forms but those actually studied in 
history. The question, then, is really this: Could this society 
have safely existed after fully absorbing the Christian teachings of 
the day, without any remodeling of its ancient marriage laws? 
Or, from another point of view: If monogamy was to come into 
its own, were there any other intermediate stages possible in the 
development but just those under attack, church or no church? 
The ultimate answer to both questions will probably be that the 
mind of medieval peoples should have been different in many other 
and the most decisive respects, if we want to reply in the affirma- 
tive. Most likely, however, that they knew better what they were 
about than we ever shall with all our historic intuition. An his- 
torian should never forget, certainly not when dealing with ques- 
tions of such sweeping importance, that it is simply incredibly 
difficult to visualize a past so far removed from our own age as is 
this, expecting to do justice to all the forces at work in it. 

The relative strength of traditional forces on the one hand, and 
of material conditions of existence on the other in determining the 
attitude of a people toward all questions of social interest is just 
what we should like to know a great deal more about before we go 
ahead. The worst of it is we cannot even keep the two factors 
from becoming intermixed. Naturally we stand aghast when we 
contemplate the terrible penalties that the law had in store for the 
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child-murderess up to the eighteenth century: drowning, empaling, 
burning and burying alive, because we unconsciously transfer both 
crime and punishment to our own environments. But when those 
laws took shape, it was firmly believed by both legislators and 
those who were legislated on that the soul of a child that died un- 
baptized (which would be the case under the circumstances) lost 
its claim to salvation. Was it not an unpardonable sin, in an age 
when a thief was hanged, to bring such a fate upon anybody—an 
innocent babe, at that? And how could the church humanely have 
evaded the issue—since admitting that any soul might go to heaven 
without baptism would of necessity have unraveled the whole 
texture of the creed? If Christianity was or had to be adopted, in 
the shape which it had assumed by that time, these doctrines had 
to be adopted too. No referring back to Christ (as Dr. Werner 
does in and between the lines) could have altered the situation; 
where was Christ save in the doctrines of the church? Logics were 
terribly primitive in those days, and since the true factors moving at 
the bottom of Life were not known, terribly binding too, binding 
for a thousand years or more to come, binding to the last conclu- 
sions that could be squeezed out of the once-granted premises, 
while in the meantime tradition had made the most horrible carica- 
tures of justice appear as the normal status. The big difference 
between the pagan beliefs and the new faith was that Christianity 
was a religion of salvation, making this salvation dependent upon 
the convert’s submission to a distinct set of ceremonies and an 
acceptance of certain well-defined formulas of creed. Ceremonies 
occasioned by the birth of an infant in the pagan world had deter- 
mined the earthly life or death of the new-born, but not its life to 
come. 


It was the passing of this mechanistic conception of Christianity 
which, in the eighteenth century, made possible a reform of the 
laws pertaining to infanticide. Of course, the dynamic factors by 
which the disappearance of this conception was brought about, 
economic changes and, accompanying them, a gradual loosening of 
old social bonds and fetters, the advance of science, a deeper pene- 
tration of the phenomena of human life, also contributed their 
share directly to the solution of the problem. Thus it is perfectly 
legitimate to ascribe the reform simply to the Humanitarian Revolt 
which was at the same time the outgrowth and the conscious 
expression of the new situation in its totality. 

Our author does not enter into a discussion of these aspects of 
the development, but he does give us a lucid exposition of the facts 
of the case as he found them, and of the attitude of the contem- 
poraries toward them. In his second chapter he deals with the 
problem as it appeared in Germany in the last decades of the 
century. Seemingly ‘unmarried motherhood’ was everywhere on 
the increase. Inflated prosperity (after the Seven Years’ War), 
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the rise of the theatre, university morals, the privileges of the 
nobility, and especially the prevailing army system which con- 
demned soldiers to celibacy, are blamed as the chief causes of the 
evil! Was it really that conditions had never been worse before? 
We must not forget that then for the first time in history something 
like what we call public opinion began to take shape in Germany; 
naturally topics of this type were the first to be seized upon inas- 
much as their treatment, while of universal appeal, could least be 
objected to by the political authorities. Thus the question sug- 
gests itself whether in reality the impassioned discussion which now 
broke loose in all quarters was not simply a manifestation of the new- 
ly awakened public conscience. The author leaves it to his readers 
to judge for themselves; the material submitted, though neces- 
sarily condensed, is abundant and illustrative. In this connection 
the greatest interest probably attaches to the Mannheim prize of 
one hundred ducates offered by von Dalberg in 1781 for the best 
answer to the question, “What are the best and most practicable 
means to eradicate infanticide without promoting prostitution?” 
Some hundreds of answers poured in, three of the best shared the 
prize, dozens were published. Did these publications effect any 
change? 

* To be sure, something had been done for the unmarried mother 
in the meantime, the edicts of Frederick the Great of 1756 and 1765 
touching us as the first breath of a spirit of humanity that has not 
died since. Yet in many states there still was the church penance, 
and wherever even that was abolished the situation remained 
desperate enough. It was simply the situation of which Goethe, 
with a few strokes, has drawn such an overpowering picture in 
Faust: respectable people (Gretchen included) knew, or thought they 
knew, only too well that it was from the ranks of these girls that 
prostitution continually recruited itself afresh. Hence, e.g., the 
wrath of Miller in Kabale und Liebe when informed of the young 
aristocrat’s love for his daughter, no matter how idealistic; there 
was no other end to such affairs. On the other hand, there was the 
girl, knowing what was to be her fate among her family and friends 
if she was ever found out: virtue, honor, the respect of people, her 
chance of marriage, even the chance of decently earning a living— 
all gone forever. That to a troubled state of mind infanticide 
should appear as the only way out, is only too natural. At any 
rate we may understand how the enormity of the crime was out- 
weighed in the girl’s mind by the consequences of a confession. 
Whether there is a final solution to the problem at all remains to be 
seen, in spite of Norway. In Goethe’s day it was about the most 
hopeless subject that could be discussed, as all the testimonies, all 


1Dr. Werner here utilizes Lenz’s essay Uber die Soldatenehen, written 
1773/6 but not published until 1914. (Leipzig, ed. by Karl Freye.) 
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the views and opinions expressed by conservatives and reformers 
which Dr. Werner records, prove to conviction. About as many 
remedies suggested as writers interested, and not one of them able 
to do more than replace an old evil by a new one. This is really 
the background of the famous line, 


“ Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an,” 


symbolizing, as it does, in Gretchen’s fate the tragical limitation 
of human nature in all its complexity. 

It is necessary to be acquainted with this state of affairs, if we 
want to understand the extent and the kind of popularity which 
the theme then enjoyed in literary circles. Any attempt ata reform 
of the social status of the unfortunates had to start in the sphere 
of literature, thus, in the Age of Pedagogy, necessarily assuming 
didactic form. This did not mean teaching in abstract terms of 
law and theology, but by the living picture on the stage, by the 
ever-remembered words of a song, a ballad. The success of the 
method is shown by Biirger’s “Des Pfarrers Tochter von Tauben- 
hain,” which Brentano discovered scarcely a generation later re- 
shaped into a living folksong. Of the imaginative literature 
evoked by this situation we gain a comprehensive view in Dr. Wer- 
ner’s third chapter. The author judiciously omitted everything 
that did not obviously come under his prime caption. The motif 
is really under the surface in a host of productions, to name only 
one as illustration, in Goethe’s ballad fragment “ Es war ein Knabe 
frech genung..”’ However, one may well claim that only a 
slight unfocusing might have blurred the whole picture. Dr. 
Werner reviews his field by going over all the sub-motifs that are 
discovered in the treatment of ‘unmarried motherhood’: the for- 
saken girl, hatred and jealousy, fear of shame, ridicule of parents 
and of the world, the blustering father, dark outlook for the child’s 
future, emphasis by the church on virginity at marriage, despair, 
popular superstitions, the hell-motif, the ‘eternal feminine.’ That 
almost all of these motifs have a direct bearing upon each other is 
a fact to which the author calls due attention. 

Preceding this discussion, however, purpose and style of this 
literature are looked into. The point that interests us chiefly is 
the ‘naturalism’ of the day. The author shows a judgment at 
least independent in sentences like this, “Erich Schmidt would be 
quite right in condemning the use of so much crass realism were it 
not for the conscious attempt to apply the Abschreckungstheorie.” 
In proof of this contention (“a conscious attempt’’) he gives var- 
ious quotations which seem quite convincing; only the passage 
taken from a letter of Biirger’s “—scenes which will make your 
hair stand on end,” is hardly well chosen. Biirger’s attitude is far 
better accounted for by the democratic element in his makeup. 
One might question whether this didacticism was a real incen- 
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tive or rather an excuse, a point which could only be decided on 
biographical grounds. Aside from this, however, we must not 
overlook the fact that the habitual modes of thinking, ways of 
expression etc. of a generation may continue in force long after the 
disappearance of the interest that originally called them into 
being. Forms of presentation always exist in us in the larger aspect 
more or less conventionalized, simply because ordinarily they be- 
come ingrained in us long before any creative instincts become 
articulate. The real dynamic behind a given production, sub- and 
semi-conscious reactions of a mind upon a changed situation, may 
be totally different from the factors that first molded the form, and 
the treatment of a subject is a ‘form.’ ‘Thus here, too, we would 
after all rather speak of a didacticism at last come to life, fired with 
imagination, nay, with the spirit of revolt, carried along by all the 
creative fervor of the young geniuses who had come under the spell 
of Shakespeare, Shakespeare in German prose. 





Such didacticism let loose upon such a subject, with the ‘ tragedy 
from civil life’ in vogue everywhere, was bound to provoke at least 
some performances evidently crude and absurd. To say this and 
to illustrate it might have been sufficient. Unfortunately Dr. 
Werner does not avoid the shoals of a rather extensive esthetic 
discussion. Strange to say he views his material wholly from an 
absolute standpoint, which is here, to say the least, superfluous. 
Even more strange, he simply applies the ancient formula of éXeos 
cal yéBos to judge drama and ballads alike. Now this formula, 
backed by the authority of Lessing, certainly held sway throughout 
the period—and had its share just as certainly in producing all the 
shortcomings of the Storm and Stress drama which the author tries 
to bring to light by using it as a touchstone. He admits (p. 74) 
that practically all the writers succeeded in arousing pity, while he 
is inclined to believe that for fear they purposely substituted horror 
and disgust. We know what the latter are, terms taken from our 
every-day vocabulary; the Aristotelian ‘fear,’ however, is a great 
deal more perplexing to us and, maybe, to the author too, since he 
handles it entirely on a level with horror, disgust, and pity. 





We find the result of such loose thinking on page 75, in a foot- 
note. Here the author tries to vindicate Gro tchen’s innocence in 
granting that fu:eful permission to Faust, by referring to the well- 
known institution called in German Probenacht, in French nuit 
dépreuve, etc. Says Dr. Werner: “.. If conception resulted and 
the lover was honorable, legal marriage followed. The danger of 
the custom lay in the lov: r’s being of a frivolous or vicious mind 
and his refusal to accept the social conse juences of his paternity 
Faust prove .d to be a lover of the latter type—hence the tragedy of 
Gretchen.”’ But to begin with, the custom existed (and exists) 
only in rural communities where for a number of reasons it is of 
importance to know before marriage whether a girl can have issue or 
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not. Cathedrals are not found in villages. Secondly, the incident 
with Barbelchen testifies strictly against the assumption, so does Val- 
entin’s wrath, etc. etc. Goethe gives the complete explanation of 
Gretchen’s conduct in one line, “ Was tu ich nicht um deinetwillen?.” 
The motive is as simple as it is typical. Gretchen knows that she is 
doing wrong (‘‘Das ist des Landes nicht der Brauch’’); it is only 
her boundless love that makes her sacrifice—and her sin—appear 
to her as negligible. She is innocent in a higher sense, because she 
consciously anticipates no other pleasure than making her lover 
happy. This is exactly where the tragical element enters, in this 
case of a purely ethical stamp, the motif: ‘‘How can good come to 
be evil?” If Dr. Werner’s apergu were to apply, the natural 
tragedy of anything beautiful destroyed would be left in Gretchen’s 
fate, but nothing humanly tragical. ‘Pity and fear,’ to be sure, 
would be aroused anyway, but the point is that ‘fear’ and ‘pity,’ 
without the addition of long footnotes, are at best inadequate 
expressions of some emotional by-products of the tragedy; the 
melodramas of Iffland and Kotzebue are based exclusively upon 
them. We may now reflect whether, by any miracle of an abstract 
definition, the two terms could ever be made to go to the bottom of 
what we experience as ‘tragical.’ 

We should hardly have paid so much attention to this point, 
if Dr. Werner did not wind up his whole book with a panegyric on 
the time-worn Schénfarberei: “the province of art is to attract, to 
ennoble, to lift up, to emphasize the beautiful, not to repel, to drag 
down, to debase, to stress the horrible,” etc. (p. 111). Whatever 
is true in this is a truism, but it isnot the whole truth. The method 
of the Storm and Stress movement was, if not the best, the most 
effective way to wean the public away from the complacency and 
self-satisfaction of the old rationalism? only in this fashion could 
it be prepared for the maturer works of Schiller and of Goethe. 
For the historian (and we are here dealing with an historical sketch) 
it is important to recognize the intrinsic necessity of the develop- 
ment in its various aspects, whilst he gladly leaves it to the phil- 
osopher to determine and characterize our own esthetic attitude 
toward it, in the proper place. 


In the reviewer’s opinion, these are not exactly minor points; 
but they may be left out of consideration just because Dr. Werner’s 
interest is sociological rather than literary. In his concluding 
remarks he summarizes the effect which the Humanitarian Revolt 
at length had upon penal and social legislation. The establish- 
ment of new orphanages, maternity houses, homes of refuge, etc., 
are traced back by the author to the public interest aroused in these 
problems by the literature which they in turn had first evoked. 
Society slowly began to assume its modern appearance. While 
infanticide became more and more obsolete, other aspects of the 
problem only came into better view. If the author carries out his 
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intention, mentioned in the “ Preface,” of pursuing his study of the 
subject in German life and literature up to the present day, he will 
find ample material. 


In regard to matters of form it may be said that hardly any 
misprints have been noticed in the English text; there are a few 
others, none of them of consequence. E.g., the use of capitals in 
books is different in German from the system which is here—in- 
consistently—followed; hyphens are often omitted where needed 
in German; Schlizer’s Staatsanzeigen and the Gdttinger Gelehrte 
Anszeigen are preferably quoted as here given. The whole para- 
graph “Writers of this period ..” on page 96 belongs to page 98, so 
as to precede the paragraph “Jung-Stilling in ..” 

The index (pp. 124-127) lists authors and periodicals while omit- 
ting titles of poems and dramas, etc.; to give, however, simply the 
names of Biirger, Goethe, Lenz, and others, with a score or more page- 
numbers following them, is of hardly any practical value. The 
bibliography (pp. 112-123) might well be the pride of its com- 
piler; it contains approximately one hundred and fifty titles, of 
which eighty-five percent bear an eighteenth-century date. Almost 
all of these books and pamphlets were obtained in this country. 
The books bearing upon the origins and early development of 
human marriage, etc., are on the whole not relisted, but must be 
found in the footnotes. Evidently the author has not here tried 
to give the whole amount of his reading, a discreet “etc.” (p. 18) 
veiling all titles that seem missing. 

Quotations are ample, judiciously chosen, and well condensed. 
With a few unexplained exceptions (pp. 64, 88, 89) all those in 
prose are given in English translation, which brings the book within 
easy reach of anybody who may take a purely sociological interest. 
The author does not disdain to make ample reference to facts of 
which his reader had better be reminded although the student of 
German literature may be well conversant with them. Finally, 
Dr. Werner is to be congratulated on his fluent and lucid style which 
makes his work an attractive and readable little book. 

H. W. NoRDMEYER. 
La Salle, Til. 
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